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BUPBRALTRG. 


THE IMIGRANT’S FAREWELL. 


BY WILLIAM JONES. 
My feet still press the hallow’d ground 
My fathers trod of yore ; 
A beauty dwells in all around, 
I never knew before ! 
My spirit saddens as I view 
Each well-remember'd spot, 
And lingers ere the last adiea 
Shall bear elsewhere my lot! 





Home ! that so long hath shelter’d me, 
My mother loved thee well, 

With bitterness I turn to thee, 
And fondly breathe Farewell ! 

And thou, blest fane that risest dim 
Amidst the eve’s decline, 

My heart soars with the parting hymn 
To those thou dost enshrine ! 


Land of my birthright! still thou art 
The heir-loom that I give 

To those who with their sire depart, 
Who yet perchance may live 

To welcome thee in happier times, 
When thou canst give them rest, 

And prove to them, of all earth’s climes, 
Dear Jand ! thou art the best! 





REFLECTIONS OF LIVING NOVELISTS. 
BY GALLIO. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 


If good old English nationalism were held in its former honour, the placing 
the name of any American writer at the head of a paper would be a sign that 
“some very good abuse might be read in those parts ;"’ and although we do 
not talk quite so much about our *‘ natural enemies’’ as we did a few years ago, 
I am not at all disposed to believe that we have dropped anything more than 
the name. Here in France, we have an especial quantity of excellent hate 
nursed up by our journals for you perfidious islanders, and nobody can take up 
an English review without finding page upon page smeared with patent aati- 
Gaulish gall, none the less bitter for being scented with the odour of sanctity. 
But the enmity, which, in spite of your philanthropic statesmen, is th» real on- 
servator of boundaries, exists in a far purer form between Englaue .ad Ameri- 
ca, then between France and Engiand. In the latter case, the difference of jan 
guage and half a dozen equally potent separations render a divided interest a 
matter of course. France and England know that it is their duty to hate one 
another, and the hatred is taken for granted. A thousand amenities can be 
afforded by enemies who know there is no mistake about their being such, and 
the nearest approach to the days of chivalry is the days when international 
civilities pass between two such rivals. But with America the case is totally 
different ; England has a sneaking notion that people who speak the same lan- 
guage, and have borrowed so much of her money, and so many of her institu- 
tions, are a kind of relations whom she ought to love. But the opposite result 
takes place ; we are told that the Americans are our brothers—we cannot quite 
admit them to that place in our regard, and so we look upon them as cousins— 
in other words, hate them. All this is apropos of Fenimore Cooper, and if it be 
dull, the fault is his. 

However, Cooper’s European reputation may stand him in better stead than 
his American pedigree. There are two classes of his novels which deserve 
nearly all the praise they have earned. His Sea novels and his Indian novels 
stand alone in modern literature. Any of his ocean stories is better than the 
best of those of our own writers. And none of our own writers have ventured 
to put on the moccasin, and follow him to the council fire. He writes 
from observation, and not from books, when he writes about red men and blue 
waters. 

Cooper's nautical novels are not constructed upon the receipt for such things 
which may be found in the Literary Cookery-book. Take a capital sailing ship, 
a stern captain, a good-hearted first lieutenant, a bluff boatswain, and a brace 
of impudent midshipmen. Let her chase a pirate, and take care that you waste 
os of gunpowder. Of course, she captures the pirate, because your second 

jeutenant is your hero. Let him save the captain's life, and be put in irons by 

the ungrateful captain for so doing. This will afford you an opportunity of 
bringing in a very severe attack upon the service, and upon the system of pro- 
motion adopted in the English navy. After this, you can navigate your ship 
where you please, but be careful that you never miss an opportunity of using 
technicalities in the narrative of her course. Now come in sight of another 
enemy, carrying twice as many guns as you do. The captain’s siernness gives 
way, the good-hearted lieutenant becomes a faint-hearted one, the bluff boat- 
swain looks bland, and the impudent middies wish they were on shore, the 
crew is dispirited because the second lieutenant is not among them. The cap. 
tain releases him—the crew give three cheers—he alters everything above and 
below decks, and steers the vessel until her bowsprit runs right into the cabin 
window of the enemy's captain and smashes him to pieces against his own wall. 
Crew shout again; but as they cannot give a broadside, they run along the 
bowsprit, and in at the enemy's cabiu windows, and rush up the companion 
ladders into the middle of their astonished foe. The second lieutenant slays 
everybody all round, fires pistols as fast as he can snap his fingers, kills the man 
at the wheel, the man at the keel, and the man at the masthead, and finally 
waves his reeking sword over the scene of slaughter, and declares the captured 
vessel the property of his sovereign. He then returns to his confinement— 
mind this. You may then take him to England in any way you like, end marry 
him to anybody he likes, for the story is done, according to the receipt in the 
Literary Cookery Book. 

Such is not Fennimore Cooper's way of managing a sea novel. It is very 
extraordinary that a writer whose forte by no means lies in seizing and identi- 
fying character, should, as if inspired by the breath of the ocean, sketch so 
boldly and truthfully upon the deck of a vessel. It is so with Cooper, the mo- 
ment that he comes vis-a-vis with a blue jacket. 

_ His red Indians, with their apocryphal virtues, are a class by themselves. 
Cooyer’s fellow-countryman, Dr. Bird, (author of Spartacus, a tragedy, written 
for Forrest, the actor,) disputes all the good qualities with which Cooper has 
invested these savages. In the Last of the Mohicans—the most vigorous por- 
tion of that series of volumes which biographize the hunter of the woods in the 
various stages of life—Cooper has endowed these scalping wanderers with the 
noblest attributes of educated minds—| mean, the temperance, self-mastery, and 
sense of justice, to the inculeation of which education is usually considered 
necessary. Bird, in a clever novel, (edited by Mr. Ainsworth,) called Nick of 
the Woods, took precisely the opposite line, and wrote down the unfortunate 
red-skins with all the hatred which a civilized colonist may be supposed to en- 
tertain forthem. It is very unimportant which of the novelists is right ; in all 


and Bird the corrupted tribe ; but in strength of drawing—and therefore appa. 
rent likelihood—Cooper’s Indian sketches are far superior to those of his an. 
tagonist. 

When Mr. Cooper leaves the two subjects, in treating which he is so suc- 
cessful, he becomes exceedingly weak. The American succeeds to the poet, 
and two more opposing dynasties cannot be imagined. Once introduced to 
civilized life, there seems a perpetual effort on the part of the representative 
of the mushroom state to depreciate all that constitutes the romance of the 
Old World. There is then a sneer, usually amounting to a scowl, upon his 
face, and this is totally destructive of the effect of his fictions. Where an 
artist is so thoroughly out of humour with his subject, that he is discontented at 
having to portray its beauty, and prefers to linger over its defects, the result is 
likely to be unpleasing. ‘There 1s not a novel of Cooper's out of the two 
classes to which I have referred, worthy the trouble of perusing. 

His book upon England was written in peculiar ill taste, and betrayed an 
irritability on the part of the writer, of which the critics were not slow to 
avail themselves. He certainly pointed out a few anomalies, and a few ab 
surdities, in the morals and manners of English society, but it was done in the 
exulting tone, that showed their discovery was pleasant to the writer—not 
because it would make England better, but because it would prove England 
worse. So the Quarterly Review judged it necessary to take the matter in 
hand. 

One of his recent works, called ‘‘ Homeward Bound,” is an especial promul- 
gation of the Cooperian system, froin the mouths of some very exemplary Ame- 
rican ladies and gentlemen, who, indeed, prose fearfully, after the maoner of 
many—I may say, most—exemplary people. ‘The best criticism I ever heard 
upon it was from the lips of an English lady, who, if she see this memorial of 
it, will, I dare say, remember the circumstances under which it was pronounced 
She said the book ought to have been called, ‘* Couper’s conversations between 
several persons.” 

Of late, Cooper has taken to lecturing his own countrymen, and has lost 
much of his popularity among them. The Americans are sensitive to criticism, 
and submit to it with the worst grace in the world. ‘This alone will prevent 
their ever having a standard literature. ‘The fierce satirists and stern censors 
of the reigns of Charles II. and Anne would never have been tolerated in such 
a nation as the States. 

His style is by no means pure, and he delights in scraps of French and other 

foreign languages, which he often introduces curiously enough. He is not an 
artist, in the best sense of the word, and has no scruple at interrupting a chain 
of *idea, at an exciting moment, to bring in an extraneous thought or quibble, 
or, above all, a fling at some feudal institution or aristocratic habit. But he 
writes fluently, and occasionally evinces considerable power, although the 
scenes and characters among which his strength lies, render him, to a great 
extent independent of other aids to effect. His early education lay, I believe, 
in the world rather than in schools, and, of course, when this is the case, very 
good composition is the ac-ent rather than the rule. 
It is several years sir’ met the novelist, and I have preserved no impres- 
sion of his appearance“'® ‘Ya there been anything in it to strike the eye I 
should not have forgotten it. He is, I understand, in circumstances of com- 
petency, if not of luxury, and his industry—for he has written a great deal in 
his time—deserves that he should enjoy both. If he would cultivate a more 
kindly spirit towards the world in general, and towards England in particular, 
Mr. Fennimore Cooper would be a more pleasant subject for the pen of an 
English citizen of the world. 





THE LOVE-STORY OF BEATRICE CENCI. 


“Sin-bred, how have you troubled all mankind !” 
Mi.ton. 

In the gallery of the Barbarini Palace at Rome, there is a painting by Guido, 
representing the famed Beatrice Cenci. Her marked and regular features are 
replete with a nervous life. The large blue eye laughs from the canvass with a 
boldness admirably eloquent of a mina created to endure the most appalling 
trials of humanity. A whitescarf passes over her full brow, imprisoning a pro- 
fusion of light hair which falls on her draped bosom in waved and silky luxuri 
ance. The ill-fated Beatrice is best known in England by this portrait, and as 
the persecuted beauty, hurried through the gorgeous drama of “ the Cenci,” by 
Shelley. Her love story, however, will always be left in the twilight of ro. 
mance ; although the broken history of the fifteenth century in Rome has been 
gathered together to present the world with one of the most rovolting narra- 
tives of that dark period of papal rule. 

Count Frencesco Cenci, the father of Beatrice, lived during the Pontificate 
of Pius V. His life was a series of crimes, the most revolting of which were 
directed against his own family. He was twice married, but all his children 
were the offspring of his first wife, whose mysterious fate is only one of the 
many sins which darkened his guilty soul. After exhausting every crime which 
murder and debauchery could conceive, he contracted an implacable hatred for 
his own children, caused two of his sons to be banished, and the others being 
found murdered, there can be little doubt that the Cenci instigated their death 
Beatrice and her step-mother were now left the victims of a brutal husband and 
father For some time he practised the utmost severities on the unhappy Be- 
atrice, when suddenly, to her surprise and joy, he altered his conduct, and 
treated her with a kindness and affection received by the gladdered child as a 
token of repentance. Unhappy Beatrice! She was unconscious that time 
was shaping her features into womanly beauty, as her impassioned soul dawned 
into Jife like a mute joy, and gave an exquisite expression to her fair form 


** Unwearied have we spent the nights, 
Till the leaden star, so famed for love, 


Wondered at us from above.” Cow ey. 


What clustering dreams of happiness occupied the fair Beatrice, when she 
found herself relieved from the stern rule of her father, and listening to her ac 
knowledged and approved lover, the young and handsome Marzio. Many a 
golden evening darkened into night as they strolled in the gerdens of the Cenei 
palace, which then extended to the banks of the Tiber. Beatrice’s listening ear 
drank the impassionate words of Marzio with a blushing joy. Her thoughts 
lived in a new universe ; she imagined she could shape every incident of her 
life into a blessing. She was pensive, but it was only the stagnant thought of 
love. Her soul, which had hitherto reflected nothing but darkness in its trou- 
bled mirror, now slept like a becalmed sea that loses not a smile, not a breath, 
not a hue of that heaven which hangs over, and blesses with eternal light. 

Such were the joy impulsed days of Bea'nce, when the guily soul of Fran- 
cesco Cenci planned the wreck of his fair daugh‘er, and the last scene of his own 
infamous career. In a small chamber, towards the close of the day, sat the 
Count Cenci, now considerably advanced in years. A quick bright eye rolled 
beneath his thick grey brows, and his face wore an expression of anxiety, pain- 
fal to behold in one whose venerable appearance was considerably heightened 
by a profusion of long white hair. Beside the Cenci sat a figure wrapped in a 
large cloak, with a slouching bonnet, so brought over his face that it was im- 
possible to distinguish his countenance. The Count looked anxiously at his 
companion for a few seconds, and then demanded, *‘ if he had considered well 1” 

“ | have, Count Cenci,” responded the shrouded man. ” But have you con- 
sidered well' have you ever paused at the threshold of crime!” 





probability, the truth isto be found in the fact, that Cooper sketched the free, 


“ Paused !” echoed the old man. ‘ What, = with the knife till I was 
afraid to use it! Ha! ha! the Cenci pause* hat have J to fear! what 


hast thou to fear? Mother Church will house us, 
work and get thy gold, as thou hast done before.” 

** Count Cenci, | have thrice sharpened the murder-knife ; thriee have I~" 

“ Enough! enough !" said the Count, interrupting the man, “thou shalt 
have the extrahundred scudi. Now, listeu—to morrow we leave home for the 
Casino. Weatrice and her lover, Marzio, wil! accompany us; do thou follow 
and be with me soon after my arrival. I have planned that thou shalt send the 
soul of Marzio to heaven as he lies asleep." 

« Which wiil send mine and thine to—” 

* Now, dost thou really hope for more gold 1” continued the Count, “ Lis. 
ten, knave! My excuse has already lulled all suspicion ; neither Beatrice nor 
her lover have the least fear; ali must, will, shall run smoothly. I will ply 
him well with the wine of Frescati, so that thou mayest rid me of the lovesick 
calf as easily as if he were the son of a cow.” 

. Wy what,” said the hired murderer, * will the Count Cenei gain by this 
ce ” 

* Bold villain!” exclaimed the enraged old man, falling into one of those 
excesses which characterised his fiendish temper. “ Hired knife man! liar! 
thief! raseal! Who, if the Pope of Kome dare not, shall ask Francesco 
Cenci ‘ Why?” 

* Spare thyself,” replied the bravo, firmly; “1 care not,” and he rose to 
leave the apartment. ‘The old man followed him to the door and whispered a 
few words in a low tove; but he heard not the villain's last worde—* Litvle 
dost thou think, guilty old man, that thou hast planned the wap of thine own 
grave.” 





seaauieiemiimimammemeeaneial 
I tell thee again, do thy 


“ Her wanton paliry all was overspread 
With tinsel trappings, woven like a wave." 
Pay Queen. 


Those who have never beheld an Italian sky, can ill picture the golden glare 
of beauty which bronzed every proud tower and dome of the Eternal City, as 
the Cenci and his family passed through the gate leading to Florence. The 
sun was setting with more than usual brilliancy ; its blushing light threw a 
warm, harmonious tint, that seemed to gladden the earth The Count trevell- 
ed first, in an old rumbling carriage, with his unhappy wife; but Beatrice and 
her lover were mounted on two small horses of that slight and stunted growth 
which may yet be seen in the Papal States. Lovers care little for company, 
and in the present case they lingered far behind the advancing carriage of 
the Count. The road was admirably solitary, and suitable for their purpose. 
Sometimes they passed through the scented orange grove ; anon they traversed 
the open eountry, with its long line of rained aqueducts of the old Romen world, 
stretching over the dreary waste far as the eye could reach. But they heeded 
them not; love thinks not of the past when it anticipates a future, ‘Their con- 
versation was unbroken for nearly three miles, when the heavy beat of a gal- 
lopping horse arrested their attention. The lovers involuntarily turned round, 
and, ere long, the Cenci’s bravo, the hired assassin, was by the side of Marzio. 
He whispered a few words, when, checking their steeds, they allowed Bea- 
trice t «mein in a position sufficiently advanced to prevent her overhearing 
thes; conversation, 

Beatrice reimed in her gaily attired palfrey as she found herself separated 
from Marzio. She grew thoughtful and sad; she had some presentiment of 
evil; the love-dream, which of late had banished all other cares from her heart, 
deserted her—she remembered her former evils. Her father! she could not 
think of him as a parent; nay, she could not contemplate him as any one hu- 
man. Love always draws closer to the loved at every evil, real or imaginary ; 
and now Beatrice slackened her pace tll Marzio was by her side. He was 
much excited, and his face wore an expression never before beheld by the now 
alarmed Bea‘ rice. 

“On, anvma mia,” he whispered , “ on quickly, and ask notwhy.” Inafew 
minutes they had reached the Casino of the Cenci. It was night, 


V.—THE FATAL HOUR. 


‘“‘ Kill men i’ the dark! where be these bloody thieves ! 
Oh, murder! murder !""—Orne cro. 


The murderer whom the Count Cenci had employed to dispatch Merzio had, 
on two former occasions, been instromental in carrying out the infamy of the 
monstrous father of Beatrice, and, fearing hie own safety, he had long wished 
for the Count’s death. The favourable moment now appeared to present 
itself; he therefore revealed his commission to the intended victim, at the mo- 
ment already described, on the road-side. As soon as Marzio arrived, he con- 
sulted with the wife of the Cenci and his fair Beatrice. The hour had come 
when it pleased Heaven that the thrice-guilty Cenci should fall by the consent, 
if not by the very hand, of his own child. The history of the day says that 
Beatrice and Lucrezia, the wife, were both present at the death of the old man; 
but certain it is that the guilty and abhorred Cenci was murdered, and Beatrice 
brought to trial for the crime, together with the wife and sons. But we drawa 
veil over the horrifying history, and return to the last scene of Bea‘ rice’s love- 
story. 

Beatrice was confined immediately after the murder of the Cenci, in the 
castle of St. Angelo. In a solitary dungeon, lighted only by one iron-barred 
casement, sat the accused one, when Marzio, wrapped in « Capucino vest, ob- 
tained admission to the court-yard below. He gazed at the large iron bare 
which crossed the window, and be envied the light of Heaven, which he knew 
at that moment fell around her whom he regarded with that intensity of devo- 
tion and maddening interest, which ere never felt in the calm repose of happy 
love. 

Beatrice, my Beatrice !" he whispered in a low voice, fearing the tell-tale 
echoes which mock you on all sides of the vaulted castle of St. Angelo. Mar- 
zi0 looked up at the prison bars, and there he beheld, clasping the black iron, 
the white and exquisitely small hand of Beatrice. 

“ Marzio, my fond one, thou art in danger; pause not—fly; think not of the 
lost Beatrice. Something of my father nerves bis child; I can meet all—ay, 
and Heaven, when that all is over.” ; 

“ Bot one look—one smile! Canst thou not climb higher ; I would sce thee, 
my Beatrice, yet dare not myself mount; methinks the guards already 
suspect.” 

he shrill ery almost immediately followed the request of the lover: Beatrice, 
endeavouring to look through the ——— had ws to a. ground ; but the 
next moment found her white hand again ciasping iron bar. 

“ Take this, my Marzio, and fly,” said Beatrice, dropping handfal of her 
long tresses from the casement; * they are from the aching brow of her who 
never loved thee so well as now.” The unhappy youth had only time to place 
the treasure in his bosom, when the guard commanded him to move on. 

Marzio watched, with an anxiety that eventually overcame his reason, the 
trial and condemnation of Beatrice, who suffered on the scaffold. At her sup- 
plication, he had fled from the vicinity of Rome, immediately after the imter- 
view above recorded. A few days had passed, the body of Beatrice had been 
deposited in the Cherch of San Pietro, in Montorio, w a tall, thin figure, 
disguised im a richly-wrought black velvet cloak, was seen bending over the 
new-made tomb of Beatrice. His careworn, wild a nce was unobserved 
by any save an indifferent priest, for he had chosen the fret hour of night to 
breathe an agonized prayer over his lost love—it was Marzio' 

« Wilt thou come to me no more!” he muttered, in « sobbing voice—* 
more—my bright and beautiful Bestrice ! Would that this world were 








for ever from my sight—thst I might now meet thee in heaven! To linger %. 
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brough long years without thoo—it cannot be! We make but one giant strid 
¥ thet brief inst moment called death—and thus I meet thee!” As be spoke, 
he plunged a dagger through his heart—that heart which had calied into life 
and joy the love-story of the iil-fated Beatrice Cenci. 











From the Quarterly Review. : 

RUBRICS AND RITUAL OF THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. 

( Continued.) 4 

We now come to the specific questions. In examining, in their origin and 

detail, the deviations from the Rubric which have been recently made the sub- 
ject of so much complaint, we think we shall be able to show, first, that some 
apparent deviations are not so in fact ; secondly, that some deviations from the 
letter are in accordance with the spirit of the regulation; thirdly, that any real 
deviations are few and inconsiderable ; and, Gnally, that the greater part of the 
textual difficulties are sufficiently explained and reconciled by the usages of the 
the Church ; and that we have attained and have bitherto enjoyed a greater de- 
gree of uniformity than could have been preserved if usage had not been allowed 
—in these, as in ali human affaire—to supply deficiencies and to decide 
doubts. . 

It is proper, however, to observe at the outset, and once for all, that the 

vestions we are about to discuss are not all suggested or practised by the 
Tromestece, Some have been taken up by their decided opponents, with the 
object of guarding, by 4 stricter adberence to our Rubrics, against Tractarian 
superstitions, and with those opponents we should have been happy to co-ope- 
rate in this matter, if we dd not see reason to fear that, in attaching too mach 
importance to what may appear the letter of the Rubrics, they were really 
departing from their spirit, and laying the foundation of new and more exten- 
sive deviations from that practical uniformity which the Church of England 
has so long, and we will say, so happily enjoyed. 

Datry Services. ) 

The first complaint of an infraction of the Rubrics is the general abandon- 
ment of the daily services of the Chorch, which it ts said—and truly, reckoning 
the prolegomena of the Liturgy as Rubrics—that they enjoin. The Bishop of 
London seems to doubt that daily service is so required :— 

* That the framers of the Rubric did not intend to insist upon an uninterrup- 
ted daily performance of divine service appears, I think, from the direction 
given to the curate, that when it performed, he shall cause a bell to be 
tolled.”"—p 35. 

We can agree with his lordship that it is probable that an uninterrupted 
daily service was not generally and systematically performed, but hardly that 
jt may not have been intended We at least cannot, as he does, derive that 
opinion from the words of the Rubric. If the Rubric had stated, as he quotes 

it, that “when it is to be performed he shall cause a bell to be tolled,” 
his lordship’s doubt would be natural; but we do not find any such condition 
in the Rubric, which says, in the clearest words imaginable, first— 

“ That all priests and deacons are to say dat/y morning and evening service, 

either privately or openly, not being let (hindered) by sicknese or some other 
cause ,"— 
this applies to all ecclesiastice—then follows, 
“and ihe curate that ministreth in every parish-church or chapel—being at 
home, and not being otherwise reasonably hindered—shall say the same [that 
is, the morning and evening services daily) in the parish chareh or chapel! 
where he ministreth, and shall cause a bel! to be tolled thereunty a convenient 
time before he begin,” &c. 

Here we find no “ when"—no condition ; no exemption but only absence of 
reasonavle hindrance—evidently occastonal hindrance : ‘‘ and shall cause a bell 
to be tolled thereunto’ —that is—"* to the daily morning and evening prayer in 
the parish church or chapel.” But there are two other Rubrics which we 
think—not more decisive, for nothing can, we apprehend, be more decisive 
than what we have just quoted, but which— would, either of them, have been 
alone decisive ; the Rubric-title of the service is— 

“ The Order for the Morning (or Evening) Prayer patty to be said and used 
throughout the year,” 

The other is in the paragraph “ ow the Psalter is to be read,”"— 

“The Psalter shell be read through once every month as is there [in the 

Psalter) appointed, both for morning and evening prayer.” 





Now a portion of the Pealins is, in the Psalter, appointed for every day in the 





Fridays, but say nothing of the morning or evening service ; and if it be an- 
ewered that the Rubric sofficiently provided for that, the answer is, that the 
Rubric seems to have just as clear y provided for the other services, which yet 
the Canons think it expedient to provide for; and there is a clause in the 15th 
Conon concerning the Litany which seems to bear on this subject. After di- 
recting that * a bell should be tolled previous to the Litany,” he adds—“ where- 
unto we wish every householder dwelling within half a mile of the church to 
come, or send one at least of his household ;” clearly for the purpose (besides 
the spiritual good of the people) of ensuring a congregation. indeed the whole 
tenor of this Canon, and of the Injunction on which it was founded, directing 
the minister ‘ to resort fo the church or chapel on Wednesdays and Fridays 
wEeKLEY, though they be not holydays,” seems quite inconsistent with a presu- 
med at'endance there every day in the week. We see that “ all manner of 
persons” are enjoined to attend the fall celebration of divine worship on Sun- 
days and holy days—but on Wednesdays and Fridays attendance is required 
only at the short service of the Litany, from those living within hilf a mile— 
and even in that case but of one person from each household :—how, we ask, 
can it be reasonably supposed that the Injunction intended, or that the Canon 
coutemplates, that there should be a full, regular, and invariable daily service 
every morning and evening in the year? The Rubric clearly directs that there 
should—the Canon as clearly, we think, infers that there should not. Mr. Sco 
bell endeavours to reconcile these apparent contradictions, by observing that 
the prefatory rubrics enjoin that every clergyman shall say daily the morning 
and evening prayer, either openly or privately, and provide a service commou 
for both occasions ; but leaving it to his option, whether on ordinary days he 
will say them openly, that is in church—or privately to himself or in his own 
family: while on Sundays and holy days the Rubric, the Canon, and the law 
unite in directing that they shall be said openly, that is tosay in church ; while 
on Wednesdays and Fridays the neighbourhood shall be tolled to the Litany. 
The argument is, at least, ingenious; and it is so unreasonable to imagine that 
the able and pious men that framed the Injunctions and Canons could have been 
either blind to or guilty of such obvious contradicrions, that we should be will. 
ing to adopt it, not merely as the only solut on presented to us, but as one 
which is in itself probable, and would reconcile some of the discrepancies of the 
case ; but Mr. Scobell cannot explain away, and makes, we think, a very im- 
perfect attempt at doing so, the Rubric, which, even adwitting that some cler- 
gymen may say the service privately, enjoins him who ministreth in any church 
to say the same daily in the said church, previously tolling a bell. 

This is not the first occasion we have had to observe, that circumstances the 
most generally, nay, the most familiarly known in one age, are totally forgotten 
by another: the reason 1s that no one thinks ! worth while to make a record 
of what everybody knows. In how many instances have we lost all trece o/ 
the habits of our ancestors in the most ordinary affairs of domestic life’ So it 
is in a remarkable degree as to several of the details of divine worship. For 
instance, we have not been able to satisfy ourselves as to the extent to which 
the daily week-day service prevailed in the last century. Several circumstan- 
ces seem to indicate that it was sometimes practised,* particularly in the towns ; 
but on the other hand, we have a pamphlet before us, printed in the year 1709 
—* The Church of England's Comp‘aint against the Irregularities of some 
of her Clergy. By a Presbyter of the Church of England :’—addressed to 
Archbishop Tennison, in which the writer cowplains, very much in the style 
of the present day, of several infractions of the Rubrics ; and, among others, 
that — 





‘*In some churches of the country the form of prayer is only used on the 

Lord's Day, and in others only on Wedmesday, Friday, and Sunday. That 
this is not the intention of the Church, is apparent from the Rubric and 
the Calendar, which has provided lessons for all the days in the year.— 
Now, I would fain know what was the intention of our holy mother, 
—the Church—in appointing a Calendar, if the clergy were not daily to 
officiate 1’ — (p. 8) 
He then adds that ths “ Rubric and others must, he supposes, ‘‘ be accoun- 
ted among the cobwebs and lumber, which Dr. Pain and Dr. Isham” charged 
that “‘nasty slut, Queen Elizabeth, with leaving in every corner of the church,” 
by which it seems, as we before suggested, that this daily service was supposed 
to be a continuation of a practice that prevailed before the Reformation, and, 
as such, was distasteful to Doctors Pain and Isham. But we have better autho- 
rity on this point: Bishop Beveridge, while yet ouly a parish priest of St. 
Peter's, Cornhill,” complains— 

‘That, though the Church provides daily prayers in every parish, we see by 
sad experience that they are shamefully neglected all the kingdom over, there 





month, and how could the Psalter be read through once every menth if the 


proper portion be not read every day! We, therefore, think that his lordship’s | 


concluding observation 
“that any clergyman who ‘hinks fit to comply with the Rubric in this respect, 


and has daily prayers in his Church, is justified and more than justified in so 


doing’ —(p. 35,) 


might have been better expressed. So important an article of the Rubric 


should not, we hombly think, be, by episcopal authority, abandoned to the 
«+ think fit” of individual clergymen ; nor should obedience to so clear and posi- 
tive a direction as that of da:/y prayer be qualified as a practice that might in- 
deed be “ justified,” or even perhaps, in the eyes of an indulgent prelate, some- 
thing ** more than justified”’—which are terms that might be used with regard 
to a venial transgression, but are hardly applicable to an exact and conscientious 

rformance of a prescribed duty. But though the Bishop of London speaks 


in this doubtful way of the rubrical necessity of daily service, he gives it his | 
practical countenance and recommendation; states that it has been in some | 


degree successful in town ; and 

** knows no reoson why the same practice should not be resorted to in country 
parishes, where the resident clergymen are desirous of giving full effect to the 
Church's intentions ; although the employments and habits of our rural popu- 
lation may prevent it, fora time at least, from producing much effect. The 
truth is, reverend brethren, that until the Church's intentions are completely 
fulfilled as to her ritual, we do not know what the Church real/y is, or what she 
is capable of effecting.”"—(p. 36.) 

This, again, does not appear to us altogether consistent; for his lordship 
seoms to say that until we shall have daily service in every rural chapel, ‘ we 
do not know what the Church really is; although he had just expressed his 
doubts whether the Church did intend to insist on this daily service, and an 
opinion that he who performs it is only justified or more than justified in attempt- 
ing an anomaly that, for a time at least, may be expected ‘‘ not to produce 
much effect.” 

We take the liberty of thinking that this matter has not been duly considered 
in its elemental principles, and that, important as it is in ivself, it 1s hardly less 
so as an instance of the mode in which rubrical difficulties have arisen in our 
church. 

It should never be forgotten that we are a Reformed Church, and our liturgy 
a reformed liturgy, and that it was the policy as well as the wisdom of our re- 
formers to deviate as little as possible from the ancient forms—that is, to do 
only just as much as was necessary to exclude the errors and usurpations of the 
Church of Rome—in all indifferent and in some important matters, in which 
apostolic discipline or doctrine was not involved, they seem to have been will- 
ing to conciliate the consent and conversion of the actual priesthood, as well 
as of the people, by continuing as far as possible, all existing customs, and par- 
ticularly in all merely ritural matters.* Now in the Roman church, there were, 
in all their churches, various services for different hours of every day in the 
year, and, in some cases, of the night; and though in those services, and par- 


ticularly im the mass, there was little community of prayer between the priest | 


and the people—the priest doing his duty quite regardless of the people, and 
the people neither hearing, nor, if they could hear, understanding the words of 


the priest, but following their own private devotions—still it was prudent as | 
| to their duties, that we are convinced that they look forward to the perform- 


well as pious in our reformers not to disturb the clergy in the continued exer- 





being very few places on which they have any public prayers on week-days ex- 
cept, perhaps, Wednesdays and P’rdays."’"—Beveridge, Necessity and Advan- 
tage of Public Prayers, p. 26, ed. 1709. 


London, and he states his hope that his efforts ‘ggzractising it in his own chureh 
may be successful. We know not how far he~ «* “ded in St. Peter’s, Corn 
hl, but we find the good bishop by his will, twe+ ¥9"¥ars later, bequeathing a 
“ plentiful " legacy to his native parish of Barrow, in Leicestershire, on condi- 
tion that daily morning and evening service shall be performed therein. Bishop 
Sullingfleet too, in his primary charge at Worcester [1690,] heartily ‘* wishes 
that in the greater towns, where people are more at liberty, daily service should 
be performed as it is already done in London and some other cities.”"—Ecclesi- 
astical Cases, p 32.—These passages prove that though the daily service be- 
gun soon after the revolution to be partialy practised in towns—and always 
was, we presume, in cathedrals and colleges—there is reason to doubt whether 
there ever was such a general practice of daily prayer in the country as is now 
advocated. We, however, are far from wishing to discourage the attempt, and 
particularly in the sober and gradual way in which it is undertaken. We think 
the bishops have been judicious in recommending, and the ministering clergy 
equally so in making the introductory experiment of services on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, nor should we have disapproved of their having begun by the use 
on those days of the Litany alone, as provided inthe Canon. The full daily 
services have, however, been tried, and in some towns and peculiar neighbour- 
hoods, with, as we are told, considerable success ; but even in these cases we 











He goes on to say that ‘his good work has been lately begun in the city of 








great proportion of them reside at some, many at a considerable distance fi 
their churches. Four additional walks every day, morning and evenin, - " 
in all the vicissitudes of weather! It may be said that they are oven ho 
and of necessity, subjected to whatever inconvenience these walks ma ae 
duce. Yes, for about sixty days in the year—but three hundred da adi. 
tional is quite a different thing. Nor would much allowance be made : deli. 
cate health—and under such a process the most robust health wou'd run ; 
risk of becoming delicate—for, on the hypothesis that the practice is pati 
ful in drawing congregations, when once established it could never be departed 
from. An occasional absence, even from sudden illness, would dissatisf and 
offend the disappointed congregation ; but any prolonged interruption of the 
services would be held to disqualify the inva'id altogether. The clergy are 
already subject to much inconvenience in cases of illness or ether unavoidable 
hindrance, and often find it difficult to provide for the duty ; but what will it 
be when for about 120 chances of such an accident you substitute 730? The 
number of the clergy who are able to assist a sick or absent brother are even 
now barely sufficient to supply such accidental occasions. What is to be done 
when for the same number of clergy the accidental occasions shall be multi- 
plied sevenfold—aye, much more than sevenfold, from the accumulated se- 
verity of the duty both on mind and body? We conclude with the Opinion— 
which we should for a great many reasons be glad to find erroneous—that the 
scheme of two ful! daily services—psalms, lessons, and ali—in every parish 
church or chapel, throughout the year, is in our days and the present etate of 
the church, which can barely give food to her present number of ministers 
nearly impracticable ; and we cannot but fear that, even if partially successful 
in favourabie localities, it would probably occasion a further deviation from 
uniformity, and give rise to invidious comparisons between one minister and 
another, whose general zea] might be equal, though their health and strength 
and pecuniary means of obtaining assistance, should not be. But of course 
none of these reasons apply to cathedrals, nor to other town churches in which 
there may happen to be a sufficient number of clergy to perform the duty, and 
in which there shall be found on experience a corresponding disposition in the 
people to supply adaily congregation. In all such cases the experiment should 
be pertinaciously tried. The Litany service in the forenoon of Wednesdays 
and Fridays would, we are satisfied, be eminently successful. 

THE OFFERTORY. 
But of all the deviations from the Rubric, that which is the most observed 
vpon—less perhaps for its own importance than for its consequences —is the 
omission in the performance of the ordinary communion service (formerly 
known as ‘ Missa sica’ or ‘ Dry mass,’ but which we shall call, as we find it 
in some editions of the Prayer-book, the Sunday Altar service) of the ‘ Offer- 
tory’ and the prayer for the ‘ Church militant.’ The Rubric is clear— 
‘Upon the Sunday and other holy days (if there be no Communion) shall be 
said ali that is appointed at the Communion until the end of the General 
Prayer (for the whole state of Christ's Chnrch militant here upon earth) conclu- 
ding with the blessing.” 
But it cannot be denied that this Rubric has been for a long time, and in 
most, if not all, parish churches generally neglected, and the usual custom is to 
conclude the service with the sermon and the blessing from the pulpit. Some 
worthy and well-meaning people, whom we do not confound with the Tracta- 
rians, and whom, not in disrespect, but for shortness’ sake, we call Ultra.-Ru- 
bricians, insist that the letter of the Rubric shall be fulfilled; and their wish 
seems at first sight reasonable; but when it comes to be acted upon, there 
arrives, in ordinary parish churches, where there is but one minister, a ditficulty 
not contemplated and not resolved by the Rubric. The minister has left the 
communion table—he has retired to the vestry and changed his surplice for a 
gown—in which he has preached his sermon—and is then, instead of blessing 
and dismissing his congregation in the usual way, expected to return to the 
altar to perform these other offices ; and for this it is necessary that he should 
again retire to the vestry, and change bis gown for a surplice. This second 
shiftiug of vestments is so manifestly inconvenient—to use the loftest term— 
that the Ultra-Rubricians, the declared enemies of innovation, are driven to 
another innovation to get rid of the difficulty they have raised; and their solu- 
tion is that the minister need not change his garb at all—that he may preach 
in a surplice even better than in a gown, and may ascend from the altar to the 
pulpit, and again return from the pulpit to the altar, without passing through 
the vestry ; and this interpretation we regret to see that the Jishop of London 
has expressed a kind of dubious inclination to confirm—by advising, or rather 
suggesting, something that seems to us still less reasonable—viz., that his 
clergy shall preach in the morning in a surplice, and in the afternoon (the com- 
munion service not then intervening to perplex the vestiary arrangements) in 
a black gown—and thence a feud of white gowns and black gowns—thence 
diversity of practice—even, as we have said, at the two ends of London Bridge. 
Nothing, as it seems to us, can be less satisfactory, because less reasonable, 
than such a compromise—black or white may be, perhaps, a matter of no great 
moment ; (though we think it is) but surely black and white appears ridiculous, 
and we are exceedingly glad that the Bishop of London has advanced it with 
symptoms of doubt and hesitation that authorise our examination of the question, 
and an expression of our opinion that the whole of this case has been in some 
poiats misinterpreted and misunderstood, and that a larger consideration of the 
historicum as well as of the rationale of the case will save the Church of Eng- 
land from the schism of black gowns and white gowns ! 

It is easy to make a jumble and confusion, but not so easy to set it right 
again, and we must therefore beg the patient attention of our readers while we 
endeavour to develope this somewhat complicated question 

The first and perhaps most important fact of the case is a very obvious one, 
but one which we have not seen noticed in any part of these discussions, that 
the Sunday altar-service ** when there is no communion” —of which the Offer- 
tory and the Prayer for the Church militant are rubrically portions—is not by 
any Rubric enjoined ; and was not in fact designed to form any part of the 
Morning Service to which it has been in modern times appended. There were 
four services established in the Reformed Church—Morning and Evening ser- 
vice, in theory at least, every day—on Wednesdays and Fridays the Litany— 
on ordinary Sundays and holy days an Altar-service—and on Communion days 
the full Communion service. The distribution and hours of these services 








find, as far as our experience or information go, that the congregations are 
chiefly composed of females of the upper classes, exactly the persons who they 
least need, because they are the most ready to embrace such opportunities 
For our own part we confess that we should gladly compound for a due execu- 
tion of the Canon—that is, for a congregation of the immediate neighbours to 
the Litany on Wednesdays end Fridays; and a general assemblage of “ ai. 


and greater holy days This, we trust, is practicable ; it is reasonable, and 
we think we may venture to say that, if obtained it would be an inestimable 
improvement of our present condition, but that until we can realize this com- 
paratively moderate object, we can have no great hope of habituating either 
the clergy to the labour or the laity to the tedium of the two additional services 
for every week-day throughout the year. 

Having alluded to the labours of the clergy, we mnst add that jhis is an in- 
gredient in the subject which has not been, we think, sufficiently weighed 
| We see and acknowledge, with wonder and admiration, the zeal and activity— 
the conscientious emulation—not between rival men, but between the spirit 
and the strength of the individual man—with which the clergy, in general, but 
more particularly the younger clergy, devote themselves to their duties. This 
divine energy —awakened to some extent before the Tracts, and by probably 
the same circumstances which called them into existence—has been, there is 
no doubt, further stimulated by the operation, direct and indirect, of the Tract- 
arian movement; and this we believe to be the greatest good the Tracts have 
done, and it is one so important as to counterbalance, we confidently believe, 
any temporary mischief that they may be found to occasion. We see in the 
clergy—and our view has not been narrow—so general and earnest a devotion 


| 





cise, and the congregations, in the however limited participation, of so natural | ance of the daily services as a privilege—a pleasure—a labour, indeed, but a 


a practice as daily prayer. But they did better still; they made it common 


| labour of love, which they are anxious to have the opportunity of executing 


prayer—that is, prayer in which the priest and people worshipped together in | But it beboves us to be careful of those who are prodigal of themselves. Will 


one intelligible language, and “with one accord made their common supplica- 
tion ;"’ but this great and inestimable improvement made an alteration in the 
character of daily prayer which probably was not originally contemplated. In 


the single minister of almost the least troublesome perish be found, in ordinary 
circumstances, either physically or morally capable of this increase of duty— 
superadded to engagements for which he can, even now, hardly find time and 


the old system the priest was altogether independent of the congregation— | strength—visits to the poor—visitation of the sick—catechising—lecturing— 
whether the people came or not, the service was equaliy performed—and that | superintendence of schools—persuasion of absentees to come to church— 
is still the practice in Roman Catholic countries, where the people, except we | peace making—occasional ecclesiastical duties—the ordinary civil business of 


manner of persons” to the full services of the parish church or the Sundays | 


| were, a3 far as we know, as follows :—the morning and evening service, called 

in King Edward’s first book, Matins and Even Song, were the first and last 
| works of the day ; on Wednesdays and Fridays the Litany was said at any 
| time after matins, and on Sundays at any time before the noon or Altar-service, 
then, on Sundays and holy days came—after the Litany, and generally but not, 
by Rubric, necessarily at the same time—the Communion; but when the 
actual celebration of the Lord’s Supper was not intended, this Communion be- 
came what we have called the Altar-service, and ended with the Prayer for the 
Church militant and the Benediction. 

Now it is remarkable that each of these services, which were originally dis- 
tinct, has within itself the elements of a complete Liturgy—and the Liturgical 
Reformers of ten years ago, who censured our ordinary Liturgical service as 
tautologous, and the Ultra-Rubricians of the present day, who insist on a simul- 
| taneous observance of Rubrics originally intended for three distinct services, 
are equally unreasonable. It is only when the services come to be performed 
all at one time that their objections have any plausibility. There is no Rubric, 
and no other reason than the personal convenience of the minister and the con- 
gregation, why Matins, and the Litany, and the Altar-service—each of which 
; 18 both in matter and form perfectly distinct—should be of the Sunday morn- 
| ings joined altogether and executed in immediate succession; the authors of 

the Rubrics meant—the Rubrics at least indicate that meaning—that they 
| should occur at intervals.* 

In many cases the practice of intervals has survived, particularly in celleges 
and cathedrals, where the primitive custom was most likely to be preserved ; 
we could, but need not, quote particular instances. But very wisely, we think, 
has it been generally arranged to unite, on Sundays and Holy-days, the three 
earlier services in one. We will not enter into all the reasons that may be 
assigned for this union of services. We are satisfied that, particularly on 
the Sundays, and in common parish churches, it is highly beneficial,t and 
that it would be seriously injurious to the religious interests of the people 
if any ultra-Rubrician should insist—as he might, with as much reason as can 
be alleged for him in some other particulars—on performing all these services 
distinctly and separately. Yet the union of the services, though on the whole 
beneficial, is not without some drawbacks. There is never, says Johnson, a 
junction which does not leave a seam more or less unsightly. The most re- 
markable in this case is the tautology—the reiteration of prayers for the same 


























believe in cases of actual communion, are rather bystanders, following their | the parish—his own private devotions—his preparation for his Sunday and 
own individual devotions, than participators in the services performed by the | Holyday sermons—his study of divinity—his searching of the Scriptures,—all 
priest. Bot common prayer is of a totally different character—it requires acon- | ‘0 be combined with the keeping up his stock of general literasure—look ng 
r gregation, and if a congregation cannot be collected, there can be no common | 4ter his own private affairs, generally so scanty as to require a vigilant econo- 
prayer. my—and fulfilling those various engagements of social life which a clergyman 


We need not enter into a detail of the various causes that would naturally | ™USt cultivate if he hopes to maintain that station and inflnence in the parish 
tend to interfere with « regular attendance of any, but especially of a rural nen. | which is necessary not merely to his personal comforts, but to his public utility?| , There is indeed a notice at the end of the third Collect (inserted in 1661) by which 


gation, at daily week-day services. The Canons (1603 following in this What would be thought of an attempt to impose on the great mass of man- | it might be understood that the Litany must form a part of the Morning Seretes on 
ween Elizabeth's “* Injunctions,” 1559, § 48) “ | kind, employed in all the various businesses of the world, an hour in every | Sundsys, Wednesdays and Fridays ; but though the Litany must be used on those days, 
» 1559, 9 seem not to contemplate a com- 7 and an h rery ev f additional toil? It would be u - | and if used with the Morning Service, must come in after the third Collect, we de Bot 
pliance with the Rubric as to week-day services; they (the 13th, 14th, and pore —<aqne Demir aad -peontoe dept Pirignag- — heptfeerncnge< > a ould be Univer. | —. that the junction of the services is imperative, and we ourselves have heard them 
15th) repeat the directions of the Prayer-book for the due celebration of com- | **!/¥ scouted. But the effect on the clergy would be still more severe. A | gisjoined and separately performed by very accurate Rubricians ; but there has bees 
mon prayer on Sundays and Holy-days and of the Lu Wednesd d |—— | @ great varievy of practice in all these matters. The early Injunctions connected ~ 
’ any on ednesdays an * In Hogarth’s picture of Morning, an elderly lady is evidently going to early service at St. | Litany and the Communion ; but were not repeated. Archbishop Grindali, in 157 
| Pant’s, Cowent Garden. The hour by the church clock appears to be 7 m. past 5, but of a directed that in York there should be no pause between we | Service, Litany, a 
| snowy morning it could not be light at that hour. The explaination of this anachronism is, that | Communion (Strype’s Life, p. 168) but how far this extended, or how long it lasted, ¥ 
he figures were acesdentally counter changed, and the hour intended was 5 m. to 7—still rather | Know not 
oo early for the scene represeated See Quarterly Review on Liturgical Reform, v. 1. p. 529. 


object. For instance (and which marks very strongly the original distinctness 
of each formula), the Sovereign —— for at least four, and might be five, 
different times, whenever the united service is performed : first in the morning 
prayer—then in the Litany—then in the Collect of the Communion service— 
then in the prayer for the church militant—and, finally, a fifth time, if the Can- 





es 


* King Edward V1.'s first Prayer Book designated the Communion Service as the Mess ; and 


*ven to thie hour the @acient Mass and the reformed Communion differ very little in ther Litur- 
veal forme, ° 
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on were to be strictly complied with, in the bidding prayer from the plupit ; 
and the Lord’s Prayer might be repeated seven or eight times. This prayer 
cannot, we feel, be said too often ; it can never weary nor cloy ; and it occurs 
powhere (except perhaps in the pulpit prayers) where it is not perfectly in tone 
with the context. We only notice the fact as showing that we have made a 
union of services, which, however advantageous in other respects, retains some 
traces of their original separatios ; and of this the church militant prayer is an- 
other example. 

That prayer is, as we may call it, the Lifany of the Communion-service ; 
and if the altar service were (as it seems to have been originally intended) per- 
formed as a separate service, would be indispensable; but when the services 
are united, it is anticipated io every point, except one,* by the preceding ser- 
vices: and the framers of the Rubric which seems to direct its use, ** when 
there is no communion,” could hardly have intended that it should be used in 
the same service and by the same congregation that had, half an hour before, 
made the same requests in the general Litany. We admit, of course, that if 
the Rubric were really as clear as it appears to be, this would be no reason for 
omitting that prayer any more than one of the prayers for the Sovereign, or one 
of the repetitions of the Lord's Prayer—it might be a good reason for reconsid - 
ering the Rubric, but not for departing from it without authority But we do 
not think that the Rubrics (for there are more than one), taken altogether, are 
by any means decisive. The general Rubric at the end of the office is posi 
tive, that, when there is no communion, the church militant prayer shal! stil! 
be read ; but there is a special Rubric in its proper place in the service which 
seems to imply the contrary :— 

“ Then (afier the sermon] shall the priest return to the Lord's table ; 
and, when there is a communion, the priest shall place upon the table so much 
bread and wine as he shal! think sufficient. 

“ AvTER WHICH DONE, the priest shall say,— 

“Let us pray for the whole estate of Christ's Church militant here upon 
earth.” 

It seems, then, that after the priest has arranged the bread and wine for the 
communion, he is to sey the church militant prayer—is not that very like say. 
ing, that when there is not to be a communion, this prayer is not to be said! 
Here then are two Rubrics at variance at least, if not contradictory ; and the 
clergy, in their doubt and choice of difficulties, decided, we think wisely, to 
adopt the in'erpretation which best accorded with the rationale of the service, 
and was most convenient and seemly in practice. The return therefore to the 
vestry to change the gown, and to the Lord's table to repeat the church militant 


prayer, became generally disused, and was so at least as early as the beginning of | band of the corps will be heard in the Place, or great square, performing walt- 


the last century ; for in the old pamphlet of 1709, already quoted, we find a com- 
plaint that “the prayer of the church militant was [even then] wholly om tted, and 
that the minister concluded in the pulpit.” (p. 9.) So there seems to have been at | 
least a century and a half of disusc. Bishop Beveridge attempts a solution of the | 
discrepancy between the two rubrics, by supposing that the church intended 
that the preparation for an actual communion should be elways made, and that | 
the minister should proceed to the end of the church militant prayer with the 
intention of going through the whole office, if any should offer to communicate | 
with him ; but that, if he should not have a sufficient number of communicants, | 
he must then of necessity stop short at the church militant prayer. (Beveridge. | 
uli supra, partii., p 44.) This construction, we think, is contradicted by se- 
veral rubrics, injunctions, and canons; and, in a word, the best, indeed the 
only solution of the difficulty that we can discover, is the general practice of 
omitting the church militant prayer, and, when there is no communion, con- | 
cluding in the pulpit. There are two important corroborations of the correct- | 
ness of this course which we must here notice. The one is, that in King Ed. | 
ward's first book it was provided that the litany should precede the altar 
service on Wednesdays and Fridays, and then the altar service stopped short of | 
the church militant prayer. In King Edward's second and all subsequent books | 
where the litany may be disjoined from the altar service, this service includes 
the church militant prayer. The inference from both these facts seems c!ear— 
that it was most probably not intended that the litany and the church militant 
prayer should be said in the same service, unless there was a communion. The | 
other corroboration of the ordinary practice is the liturgy of the Protestant | 
Episcopal Church in America. We have before mentioned, with respectful | 
approbation, the care and judgment with which that liturgy was arranged— 
reverentially following that of the Church of England—exeept in some very | 
few particulars, where not unreasonable objections had been already made even 
among ourselves ; or where even there seemed to be a needless repetition ; 
or where the rubrics appeared dircrepant or obscure. The compilers of that 
liturgy, untrammelled by authority, yet guided by experience, adopted the 
view that has been generally taken in England on this point; their rubric— 
episcopally sanctioned —directs the altar service to conclude at the sermon— | 
and assigns the offertory and church militant prayer to the full communion 
service. + 

With regard to the offertory we have a different feeling. It does not stand 
in the sarne circumstances as the church militant prayer, not bemg excluded 
by the local rubric, though it has shared its fate. It cannot be objected to, as 
the prayer is, as being a repetition of former parts of the service ; but it has 
been suggested (Bishop of Worcester's Charge, p.12, and Scobell, p. 9), that 
there may have been a special motive for the disuse of this invitation to alms- 
giving—namely, the introduction of a lezal and permanent relief for the poor, 
which did not exist for many years after the first setting forth the office. This 
alone wou!d have no great weight with us; but it may be worth observing, that 
while the practice of making col!ections for the poor became very rare in Eng- 
land, it was, we are informed, constantly maintained in Ireland, where no per- 
manent relief was provided. 


} 





*** We bless thy holy name for al! thy servants departed this life in thy faith and fear.”— 
And even this is anticipated in the Bidding prayer whenever itis used. We have not 
time to enter fully into an explanati.n of our view of this paragraph, which, however, 
we believe to be a main object with the Tractarians in stickling for the constant use of 
the prayer. We have already stated that we wou'd not enter into doctrinal discussions, 
as they would inevitably lead us away from the practical ubjects of our present inquiry. 

+ This practice has become so general in England that some private editions of the 
Prayer book separate the a/tar-service (under that denomination) from the Communion 
service, assigning the Church militant prayer to the latter, 

(To be continued.) 








MUSIC OF THE STREETS. 


PARIS. 
AnovT ten years ago a young composer, who, from want of patronage, had 
fallen into pecuniary distress, was walking in a bye-street of London, when, 
much to his surprise and annoyance, he heard his last published song resound- 
ing from the coarse pipes of a hand-organ. To a musical friend, whom he af- 
terwards met, he complained bitterly of this desecration of a melody, which, 
whatever its merit, he had composed in a moment of enthusiasm and sentiment. 
His friend, on the contrary, seemed delighted with the news, shook him hear- 
tily by the hand, and overwhelmed him with congratulations. ‘ My dear sir,” 
he exclaimed, “ your fortune is made; the popularity of your music is estab- 
lished ; that song will make you celebrated ; it is evidently a song for ‘ the mil- 
lion,” or it would never have found its way to the barrel of a street-organ.”’ The 
young musician smiled incredulously. Nevertheless, the prophecy has been 
amply fulfilled. That desponding composer now ranks amongst the most 
— of British operatic writers; and he dates his first success from the 
iand-organ, which, in reality, published his melody; for from the press it fell 
still-born. 

Street-musicians, therefore, are not to be despised. They are the heralds 
of musical fame. They are, moreover, a sort of musical missionaries sent into 
the highways and byways, to spread among the people a taste (we shall not 
say whether good or bad) for music—to impart a dash of art to the plodding 
commonplaces of existence—to infuse into the murky air of daily life a breath 
of poetry. The toiling operative tre ading his way along a crowded thorough- 
fare, his ears still ringing with the monotonous “clamp, clamp” of the ma- 
chinery by which he is almost always surrounded, stops before the street musi- 
cian to drink in some pleasing air his ears are refreshed—his spirits cheered 
How sweet, also, is native music—if even badly performed—to a stranger in 
a foreign land Though the hand-organ may not be deemed an instrament 
well calculated for exciting mental emotion, yet on one occasion it imparted to 
me sensations of acute pleasure. I had been toiling up a hill in a remote part 
of France, when, coming to a village on its brow, I heard the sounds of a small 
organ. An Italian boy was playing his way to England, where foreign artists 
of all grades are so extensively patronised Perhaps my dress, or more likely, 
a few words of bad French spoken to inquire my way, betrayed me to the organ- 
ist; and, finishing a waltz mm quicker time than even a German dancer could 
have kept, he changed the tune to a well-known English air. Surrounded as I 
had been for days with everything that was intensely French (for my pedestrian 
track lay out of the route of most tourists), I cannot describe the delightful 
effect the melody had upon me ; and if my perse had been as full as my heart, 
the Italian would have made his fortune without proceeding a step further to- 
wards his destination. But it does not always require rural scenes to inspire 
the same feeling from the same cavse. Even in the more crowded thorough- 
fares of large cities, a native melody transports the stranger to his father- 
land. : 

To the thoroughbred musician, however, these pleasures are in @ great 
measure denied. His educated ear makes him critical, and he derives pain 
rather than pleasure from street-music. He has little to say in favour of his 


.| The pavement is their orchestra; the houses contain their auditory 


|; day; for, m France, six days are dovoted to business, and the seventh to 





| gar tastes of the hearers; whether it be “ pricked on the barrel of an organ, or 
| played on any other instrument. Anything new, be it, in reality, ever so cle- 
gant, sounds strange, and consequently gimes u vulgar ears, because it 
cannot be easily remembered, or caught up and whistled. ‘Thus, if a melody 
have a novel but distinctive character, that is certain—in its progress from 
the opera to the a be washed out of it by a dilution of unresolved 
| turns, common-place cadences, or altered notes. Hence—say the learned in 
| sweet concords, while discoursing on the wsthetics of street music—it has a 
tendency to depress instead of to elevate the musical taste of the many. But 
what of that’ The ignorance of non-musical people is their bliss. ‘The music 
| pleases, “ they know not why, and care not wherefore.” 
| It is certain that some kind of musical taste has wonderfully spread during 
the last few years. The name of street-musicians has of late become Legion, 
| tor of a truth they are many. In great cities, such as London and Paris, they 
| form a remarkable branch of the population. From early morning till bed- 
hours, they put in exereise every species of musical instrument, from the shrill 
| piceolo to the bass trombone and ophecleide. ‘The scenes of their labours lie 
chiefly in the suburbs, where there is comparative quiet and retirement. It is 
manifest that in Cheapside, or the Rue St Honore, an adagio would stand but a 
| poor chance : it would be drowned by the other noises. In those crowded and 
| noisy streets, Orpheus himself would not be listened to: the conchs of the 
| Tritons would prove powerless. The more retired suburbs, therefore, are al- 
| Ways chosen by peripatetic musicians for their promenade concerts. There, 
| they regard the public ways not so much as conveniences for thoroughfare, as 
proper places for playing the * Marseillaise hymn.” 





or “ Home, sweet home.” 
Their 
| concerts possess one advantage over those of a more refined order: in the lat- 
ter case, amateurs are obliged to go to hear the music: in the former, the 
music comes to the amateurs 

My attention has been attracted to this%subject by an article on “ The Mu- 
sic of the Streets of Paris,” in a well-conducted journal.* Having derived 
| some pleasure and much annoyance from the out-door Orpheuses of the two 
great cities of Europe, they have Been on many occasions the subjects of in- 
quiry, the results of which shall now appear. I will commence with my 
French experiences, eked out by the account above named ; 

Most Englishmen who step ashore at Calais on a Sunday morning, expe- 
rience a complete shock to their notions of moral propriety. The seventh day 
appears the reverse of a Sabbath. Music resounds from all sides. If there 
be a review of the national guards (for which Sunday is always chosen), the 





zes, marches, and other lively pieces, during church-time. On that day the 
** Place” is therefore the head quarters of street-music, which gives off, to va- 
rious parts of the town, small detachments of singers, organists, and portable 
pianoforte grinders ; of whom there seems to be a special abundance on Sun- 


pleasure. But even into business the French contrive to infuse a littl pleas 
ure. On marketdays, for example, a strong muster of itinerant musicians is 
certain to be found in most French towns. At Boulogne, on one occasion, | 
observed a man standing on an old chair, and simging a ballad to his own vio- 
lin accompaniment He had a good tenor voice, and played the fiddle respec- 
tably When the song was over, he stepped from his elevated position, to dis- 
tribute amonst his auditory a quantity of hand-bills. With a smile and a bow 
he handed me one, of which I annex a translation. “Gustave Le Clerque (from 
Paris—ex-theatrical artiste), singer, violinist, and poet, will be happy to at- 
tend feasts on reasonable terms. He also composes marriage, christening, and 
birth-day odes on the shortest notice. Gustave pledges himself to those who 
may honour hum with their patronage, that each poem shall be original, and 
written for the occasion, as the names of the parties shall be correctly intro- 
duced. [Here follows a specimen of poetical talent in the form of an ode on 
Boulogne, which commences, “ O Paris of the north!’] Gustave has also the 
pleasure of announcing, that he gives lessons in singing and the violin; and 
also has on sale an intallible corn-plaster, which is patronised by the Parisian 
faculty, and cures the hardest corn m one night.” 

When the stranger arrives in Paris, he will most likely be surprised to find 
that it is scarcely possible for him to eat (unless he absolutely shut himself up) 
in silence 
certainly strike up at the door or window of the eating-room 
performers are above mediocrity. ‘There were, a few years since, a woman, 
her husband, and child, who performed an agreeable concert at dinner-time at 
a hotel in the Rue Vivienn« They all sung either together or alternately, and 
accompanied their voices with a guitar and violoncello. ‘The doors of the 


If he dine at a hotel, a company of wandering minstrels will most 
Some of these 


coffee-houses are seldom without a set of singers or players doing their worst 
on the pavement 

The organ-players of Paris are the earliest on foot; and some of them keep 
possession of the streets at night, when all others have retired. ‘These grind a 
few bars of the eternal Jeune Henri, and then ery out, in the most dismal 
tones, ‘‘ Magic lantern!—the new piece!"’ (which has known no change for 
many years.) If we are to believe common report, tis is not their only kind of 
industry ; they not only levy contributions on your ears and your purse, but 
are said (perhaps untruly) to be in the pay of the secret police. Under cover 
of their seemingly harmless calling, they can stand for 4 whole hour at the cor- 
ner of a street, or before a house, to watch, without exciting notice, the per. 
sons who cume and go, and observe everything of a suspicious appearance. 
Scandal says still worse things of them. In certain houses into which they 
were called, to give the children the amusing representation of the new 
piece called The Devil's Tail, | have remarked the care taken to keep every 
portable object out of their way. The Faubourg St. Antoine, and the Cite, 
are the head quarters .of Savoyards, and hurdy-gurdy and organ players 
Every morning you may see them eetting out in a body, to spread them- 
selves over the different parts of the town; and every night you see them 
returning the same way, to crowd together, eight or ten in a room, in the 
wretched old hovels. 

1 was once,” says Mainzer, “ appointed by a party of friends to make pre- 
parations for an annual dinner, and accordingly went to a noted restaura- 
teur’s at one of the barriers of the quarter Latin, frequented by young etu- 
dents. Our mecting was necessarily fixed for a certain day; but the land. 
lord refused, point-blank, to furnish the banquet; and on my expressing my 
astonishment at his declining a profitable job, he told me that his house had 
been engaged for that day for the monthly feast of the beggars of the 
twelfth arrondissement; ‘and,’ added he, ‘ rather than disappoint them, I 
would Jose the marriage feast of a prince.’ ‘This accouat is folly borne 
out by Frégier in his work on the dangerous classes of Paris. He gives a 
full description of these fétes. 

While talking of organ players, it is impossible to omit a popular person- 
age, who has, for three generations, Ccelighted the Parisian cockneyr, and 
probably will delight them, hereditarily, for twenty generations more. I al 
lude to the jovial countenance of M. le Marquis—that copper-coloured vise- 
2ge, surmounted by an enormous worsted wig. ‘The present bearer of the title 
wears, with an easy and dégagé air, the short smal!-clothes, the yellow-look- 
ing white stockings, and the bottle-green gold-laced coat, left him by his illus. 
trious progenitor, with his title, arms, and talents. He was long the idol 
of the thoroughfares, for his delicious manner of singing and acting the 
Bourbonnaise. In the circle of his numerous auditors, there was no resist 
ing the bursts of laughter which gave zest to that charming and witty song : 
it was a chorus of * Ha, ha, ha’s’ of must contagious hilarity. The son has 
kept pace with the progress of improvement, and has enlarged the circle of 
the father’s acquirements. While an organ player,'sccompanies the cater. 
wavling of his better-half, who, at the same time, thrums on the guitar, the 
marquis himself, with infinite grace and address, throws his songs in at the 
windows up to the fourth floor, taking care to wrap a half-penny in the sheet, 
and pretty sure that it will return to him along with a companion or two. 
In the morning, when he appears in the square of the Palece of Justice, from 
the Rue St. Eloi, his ordinary residence, he has the air of a conqueror ‘na 
triumphal march, When he thinks proper to close hia laborious day’s work, 
he takes his pleasure with bis companions at the wine-shop, and would drink 
for all, were it not that his orchestra, his noble spouse included, are as 
thirsty as himself. I have sometimes seen him, ona fine summer evening, at 
table before the door of a coffec-house in the Champs Elysées, treating him- 
self to a concert in the open air, and talking to the performers with the pa- 
tronising air of a prince. J ‘ 

M. le Marquis brings to mind another individual, not less amusing and 
or iginal, who is a whole orchestra in his single person. Nobody could turn 
his body to better account than is done by this ingenious artist. His right 
hand turns the handle of an organ, on which there is fixed a triangle, which 
he sounds with bis left. At h.s knees he has cymbals, which he clashes in 
cadence, by knocking his knees together, and his left elbow is armed with. 
a stick, with which he beats a tambourine slung at his back. The move- 
ment of his head, in playing a Pan's pipe fastened to his neck, is sufficient to 
shake the little bells of his Chinese hat. It may be imagined that the phsi- 
ognomy of a man engaged in euch a complicated task is not the least cu- 
rious part of his appearance ; and it is not easy to know whether the inces. 
sant laughter which he excitee is caused by his impurturbable gravity, or by 
the pains he takes to make use of every part of hie machine. Ido not know 
if this original has copies, or if it was himself that I have seen im Ger- 
many. 

Gigene accompanied by Pan's pipes are still to be met with; when well 





played, they produce, in the open air, a good effect. In France, the - 
players seldom sing: in Germeny, they are almost all singers.” staid 

The wear and tear to which the instraments used by street-musicians are 
subject, wire that they should be of substantial materisis and workman- 
ship. M. Mainzer pays the following tribute to their manufacturers. “ Their 
violins are brave instruments, of a siouter end more substantial make than 
those used by the dandy drawing.room performer. Neither winter por sum. 
mer, sunsiine nor shower, have any effect on them; their bow requires no 
— of handling. Ifthe hair is gone, its place is supplied by packthread 
and the one does just as well as the other. Witness the fiddle and bow of 
that countrywoman (a man, perhaps, in that dieguise) who has taken her 
station for twenty years in the avenue of the Choamps Elysées; or those of 
the man in the cotton night-cap (once white,) whose delicate and ever- 
smiling physiognomy has so often pot us in mind of Potier, the celebrated 
French comedian. He has before bim a little iron chureh, which the fre- 
questers of the Boulevard Poissonnicr have been in the habit of admiring these 
thirty years, while listening to the two or three notes which the modest and 
interesting artist draws from his Stradivarius. When he has thus sve. 
ceeded in fixing the attention of the passers-by, he shows himself very sensible 
to handsome conduct on their part. Of the same kind is the violin of the old 
man, also planted on the Boulevords, who, instead of a church, exposes to 
view some matches and sticks of barley sugar, the makers of which must 
have belonged to a past gencration. ; 


The violincello has preserved its dignity more than the double-bass. The 
latter instrument sometimes mingles its grave aceente with the music of 
the streets; but the violincello has never condescended so far; becaure, doubt. 
less, it must be played sitting, and a seat is not always to be had. However, 
it takes a good share in out-of.door music; and in all rural dances and 
merry makings, it is generally seen perched on a cask, either to mark ite im- 
portance, or because the emptiness of the seat gives more vibration to the in- 
strument and depth to its tones. 


The clationet is in great demand among street musicians. You can hardly 
walk a step without meeting one. Sometimes it is a solitary old man 
crawling along the pavement; sometimes a blind man, led by @ woman, @ 
child, or adog. Others have fixed stationson the quays or at the gates. Be- 
fore them, sitting on his hind lege, is the faithful eur, holding in hie mouth 
the little platter, and watching with keen ond intelligent looks the persons 
who pass by. On the Pout-Royal you may eee one of these little dogs seated 
by the side of a blind man on his knees, and bareheaded. The sound of 
his clarionet is sad and plaintiwe; his melody has the character of a prayer 
or a pasim, and the effect of the whole is very touching. The noise of the 
carriages, and the bustle of the crowded thorougnfare, do not enitrely con. 
ceal this interesting group from the notice of the passenger. If the melody 
has moved you—if this picture of haploss indigence, assisted by fidelity, has 
made some impression on your heart, do not forget the poor little dog and 
his platter; your offi ring is not merely an alms, it is a debt of gratitude for 
the feelings you have experienced.” 

Some of the ambulating orchestras of the vendors of quack nostrume cut 
a gorgeous appearence. “ I have secn a seller of cau de-cologne dressed ina 
magnificent scarlet coat, covered with embroidery, lolling at his esse on the 
cushions of an elegant tilbury, and followed by two open carriages contain. 
ing a full orchestra, Wherever they stopped, the proceedings began bya 
brilliant morceau, very tolerably executed; the man in the scerlet coat, rising 
and turning up his sleeves to show to the best advantnge his fine white rof- 
fles, delivered a pompous speech on the superior qualities of his water, and 
the endless list of its properties; then, to prove his words, he uncorked one 
of his bottles, poured a drop of the precious liquid into a glass of pure water, 
which instantly assumed the colour and consistency of milk, At the same 
instant, cymbal and great drum, horn and trombone, fife and clarionet, struck 
up a grand triamphal march, to raive to the highest pitch the enthusiasm of the 
crowd. The sale of the bottles was prodigious; but I would not swear that 
thrre was any difference between ther contents and the water in the gloss 
used in exhibiting their wonderful virtues. I have also seen of late in the 
outer Boulevards, a woman on horseback, who, to the sownd of a drum, was 
lecturing, in a monotonous voice, on the excellences of certain litthe books 
containing the knowledge of the past, present, and future, Et is generally 
the drum, assisted by the clarionet, whieh attracts the cockneys to the 
wonderful gymnastic exercises of the rope.dancers, the female Hercules, &e., 
who exhibit under the c-nopy of heaven, and whose only stage ia an old car- 
pet spread on the public street.” 


So much of the instrumentalists of the Parisian streets; let us now glance 
at the singers. They are almost all beggars. One, to excite commineera- 
tion, passes himself off for an old soldier of the empire. His dress is a po- 
lice cap and a pair of uniform pantaloons, the evlour of which is no longer 
dixeoverable. His voice sometisnes surprises the bystanders with a buret 
which would deafen a miller Another original walke gravely along with a 
rubicund virage, surrounced by a flowing white beard, necompanying on @ 
wretched fiddle the quaverirg of a female companion. ‘There is also a poor 
woman with a child in her arma, who seldom faila to excite commisseration. 
She sings a song which, though old and simple, is touching. I venture a 
translation of it:— 

When a cloud parses over, 
y s rrow sear'd brain, 

Memory pictures young days 

To reture ne'er aga, 
Pleasing visions of youth 

Simoo h my Lrow, late o'ercast 
My tears cease to flow 

Whea | think of the past. 


And my child—when I gaze 
On her beautiful eyes, 

Old memories spring up, 
New emotions arise. 

“Once thy mother was like thee 
Her visage thou hast 

Such the words which recall 
Happy thoughts of the post. 


When a beggar | aid, 
Binnting want's bitter dart, 
Tlie grateful responses 
Are balm to my heart 
Thus the mortal who succours 
The poor, will at ast, 
Treasure up for life's autumn 
Sweet thoughts ef the past. 


There are, too, several little girls from Alsace, who sing their national 
songs, in parts, with sweet voices and great simplicity of manner. Their 
harmony is such as nature bas taught them—such as they have heard from 
childhood. Jt gives pleasure, nevertheless, and the workman hastens to give 
them the trifle he can afford. “ Singing is the resource of the German emi. 
grants who pases through France ov their way to Americas, No sooner docs 
a caravan of them arrive in o town, than parties of young boys and girls 
are seen in every street singing at the doors of the houses. And thos, from 
the frontiers of Germany to the port of Havre, du they eubsist, while endea- 
vouring toreach a country beyond the ren, where the industrious workman is 
sure of gaining his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

On the boulevards, on the quays, and in the corners of the most freqaented 
rquares, you will often see three or four pour chiléren, with balf-a-dozen 
lighted candies ranged round them. Let it rain or snow, or freeze till their 
emaciated limbs are stiffened, there they remain in the midet of their dimly- 
lighted circle till the sound of the last carriage dies away. With eyes brim. 
ful of tears, they sing without ceasing, anxiously counting the few farthings 
they have been able to pick up; while their father, in some neighbouring 
tavern, is enjoying himself with the receipts of the night before. Oh, give 
something to these poor children—not for the suke of the wretch who uses 
their tender years for the gratification of hw brutal sppetite, but in pity to 
themselves; for, if they fail to bring home the expected sum, they are sre 
to be abused, beaten, and deprived of the crast of bread which i» their only 
subsistence. 

Turning from thie heart-rending sight, let us look at the singers of com- 
plaintes. These generally frequent country villages, where their music is 
more successful than in large towns. Sometimes, however, they may be met 
with in Paris, parteularly b fore the doors of the churches on certain boli- 
days. Their songs (which they accompany on the violin) are of a religwus 
kind—the life and adventures of Genevieve of Brabent, or of St. Roch and his 
faithful companion; the temptations of St. Anthony, or the exploite of the 
famous St. Hubert. These complarntes (as they are called,) printed on gray- 
ish paper, and illustrated by coarsely-coloured vignettes, bring a very hand- 
some profit, though sold very cheap. To this traffic they join another, whieh 
is not lees productive, in consecrated beads and rings, containing « charm 
ageinst the headache.” , 

M Mainzer sums up the street-mose of Paris by saying, that, with few 
exceptions, it is monotonous, : cisy, coarse, and annoying. M own cape 
rience, however, will serve, in another article, to illustrate the adage, “ there 
is never » bad 6o bad but 2 worse may be found;” for the street mosis of 
London presents a picture of musical taste far less pleasing than that pre- 
sented by the Paris musical itinerary. 








—_ brethren. He will tell you, that should the melody they profess to 
perform possess an original phrase, that is sure to be altered to suit the vul- 


* Mainzer’s Musical Times and Singing Circular, a fortnightly journa!. 
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RECOLLECTIONS THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


BY MRS. ABELL—({LATE MISS ELIZA BALCoME,) 
During the time spent by him inher father’s house at St. Helens. 
[prerace.] 

The writer of the following pages trusts that she will not be thought pre- 
sumptuous in presenting them to the public. Thrown at an early age into the 
society of Napoleon, she considers it as an almost sacred duty to communicate 
any fact or impression which, uninteresting in itself, may still be worth re- 
cording as relating to bim, and as serving to elucidate his character. 

Could these recollections of the Emperor have been published without her 
name being appended to them, they would long ago heve appeared ; but feel 
ing that their sole merit consisted in their being faithful records of him, and 
that if produced anonymously there would be no guarantee for their troth : 
and being at the same time reluctant to publicity, and unequal to the task of 
authorship, they have been postponed, and perhaps would have been still longer 
delayed, foe for the pressure of calamitous circumstances, which forces her to 
hesitate no longer, but with all their imperfections on their head to send them 
at once into the world. 

The acthoress may compare her feelings on casting her little vessel] on the 
waters to those of Shelley, when on exhausting his whole stock of paper, be 
twisted a bank-note into the shepe of a little boat, and then committing it to 
the strearn, waited on the other side for its arrival with intense anxiety. Her 
ship-building powers she fears are as feeble ; her materials as frail ; but she 
has seen the lithe paper nautilus floating with impunity and confidence on the 
bosom of that mighty ocean which has ingulfed many a noble vessel : accepting 
the augury, she intrusts ber tiny bark to the waves of public opinion ; not with 
confideuce, however, but with fear and trembling, yet mingled with a gleam of 
hope that it may reach its haven, if favoured by propitious skies and friendly 
breezes. 

The writer must crave indulgence for the frequent mention of herself during 
the narrative. The nature of the subject renders this unavoidable. 7" 

E. s . 





My object in the following memoir is to confine myself as far as possible to 
what concerns Napoleon personally. 1 have many reminiscences (unconnected 
with him of those happy days of my childhood,) but I feel that they would be 
uninteresting to the public, and I have carefully exe!uded all but that in which 
the Emperor took a personal share. 

A slight description, however, of the localities connected with him, will not 
be considered a deviation from this resolution on my part, and [ may perhaps 
commence this slight memoir of Napoleon most properly by a few words upon 
the general aspect of St. Helena, and the impression conveyed by it on first ap- 
proaching its shores. 

The appearance of St. Helena, on viewing it from the sea, is different from 
any land | ever saw, and certainly but little calevlated to meke one fall in love 
with it at first sight. The rock rising abruptly from the ocean with its oblong 
shape and perpendicular sides, suggests to one’s mind more the idea of a huge 
dark.coloured ark lying at anchor, floating on the bosom of the Atlantic, than a 
land intended for the habitation and support of living beings. 

Nor on a nearer acquaintance do es its character become more amiable. If a 
vessel approached it during the night, the effect on coming on deck in the morn- 
ing is most peculiar, and at first almost even alarming. From the great depth 
of water, ships are able to go very close into the land, and the eye long accus. 
tomed to the expanse of sea and atmosphere, is suddenly startled by coming al- 
most as it seems in contact with the dark, threatening rock, towering hundreds 
of feet into the air, far above the masts of the tallest vessel. | was quite a child 
at the time of my first visit, and my terrors were increased by being told that 
one “ giant-snouted crag,” which bore some resemblance to the head of a ne- 

gro, was to eat me up first when the breakfast bell struck, and then the rest of 
the passengers and crew. 

I rushed instantly below, and hiding my face in my mother’s lap, I tremblingly 
announced our fate, and was with difficulty soothed by her assurances of safety 
and protection. But I did not venture from under her wing untill the dreaded 
“eight bells’ had sounded, and the appearance of breakfast announced better 
things in store for us.* 

On rounding Munden’s battery, James Town breaks upon the view. It is 
singular and striking, and quite in harmony with the rest of the peculiar scenery 
of St. Helena. The houses are all built at the bottom of a wide ravine which 
looks as if it had been caused by some convulsion of nature : or, as if the rock, | 
tired of its solitary life and isolated situation in the midst of the Atlantic, bad 
given a great yawn and couid not shut its mouth again 

The buildings are confined entirely to the bottom of this cleft or chasm, as 
its sides are too precipitous to allow of houses being built up them. 

‘The position of the town renders it suffocatingly hot in summer. The cool 
sea-breeze so delicious in most tropical climates is almost excluded by the sit 
vation of the valley, as the inhabitants call James Town, and for nine months 
in the year the heat is almost unendurable. 

We were fortunate enough to reside out of town; my father possessing a 
beautiful little cottage about a mile and a quarter from the valley, called the 
Briars: a spot which merits a slight description, both from its own beauty, and 
from having been the residence of Napoleon during the first three months of his 
exile in St. Helena, 

The way to the Briars winds out of the town by roads cut in the side of the 
mountain. [cannot say | saw much of this road, or the surrounding scenery 
on my first journey to our distant abode. I was put into a basket and carried 
on a negro’s head, who trudged away with me very merrily, singing some joy- 
ous air. Occasionally he put me down to rest, and grinning from ear to ear, 
asked me if I felt comfortable in my little nest. I was rather frightened, as 
this was the first time I had seen a black man, but I soon became reconciled to 
him, and we became great friends, 

He told me he generally carried vegetables into the valley, and appeared 
highly honoured and proud of a living burden being confided to his care. J was 
soon deposited in safety at the door of the Briars, and bid adieu to my sable 
beirer, who went away quite delighted with some little present my father gave 
him for making himself so amiable to me. 

Our cottage was built in the style of the Bungalows in India. It was very 
low, all the rooms being on one floor ; and but for its situation, it would not have 
been thought pretty. But its situation made it a perfect little paradise, sur- 
rounded by barren mountains, it looked an Eden blooming in the midst of des- 
olation. 

A beautiful avenue of banyan-trees led up to it, and on each side it was flank- 
ed by the evergreen and gigantic lacos, interspersed with pomegranate and myr- 
tle, and a profusion of large white roses, more resembling our sweetbriar, from 
which, indeed, the place derived its name. 

A walk shaded by pomegranate-trees, thirty or forty feet in height, conduct- 
ed the garden—I must plead the same excuse for devoting a few lines to the 
garden that | have for the cottage—that it was lovely in itself, and the favour- 
ite retreat of the emperor. 

It would require the pen of a Scott, or the pencil of a Claude, to do any thing 
like justice to its beauty. 

I often wander in my dreams through its myrtle-groves ; and the orange- 
trees with their bright green leaves, delicious blossoms, and golden fruit, seem 
again before me as they were in my blessed days of childhood. Every descrip. 
tion of tropical fruit flourished here luxuriantly.{ 

Varrous species of vine, citron, orange, tig, shadoc, guava, mango, all in end- 
Jess profusion. Nature, as if jealous of the beauty of this enchanting spot, had 
surrounded it on every side with impenetrable barriers. On the east, to speak 
geographically, it was bounded by a precipice so steep, as to render all a; proach 
impracticable. The dark frowning mountain called Peak Hill, rendered it in- 
accessible from the south. To the westward, it was protected by a steep de- 


being in sight of the island. 
The same evening two naval officers arrived at the Briars, one of whom was 
announced as Captain D——, commanding the Icarus man-of-war. He re- 
gga to see my father, having intelligence of importance to communicate to 
im. 
On being conducted to him, he informed him that Napoleon Buonaparte was 
on board the Northumberland, under the command of Sir George Cockburn, 
and within a few days’ sail of the island. The news of his escape from Elba, 
and the subsequent eventful campaign, had of course not reached us; and I 
remember well how amazed and incredulous they all seemed at the information. 
captain D. was obliged more than once to assure them of the correctness 
of his statement. 
My own feeling at the intelligence was excessive terror, and an undefined 
conviction that something awful would happen to us all; though of what na- 
ture I hardly knew. J glanced eagerly at my father, and seeing his counte- 
nance calm, | became more composed, but still I listened to every word of 
Captain D——"s detail, as if my fate depended on what he was telling us. 
‘he earliest idea | had of Napoleon, was that of a huge ogre or giant, with 
one large flaming red eye in the middle of his forehead, and long teeth protru- 
ding from his mouth, with which he tore to pieces and devoured naughty little 
girls, especially those who did not know their lessons. 
I had rather grown out of this first opinion of Napoleon; but if less childish, 
my terror of him was still hardly diminished. 
The name of Buonaparte was still associated in my mind with every thing 
that was bad and horrible. I had heard the most atrocious crimes imputed to 
him, end if f had learned to consider him as a human being, I yet still believed 
him to be the worst that had ever existed. 
Nor was J singular in these feelings; they were participated in by many 
much older and wiser than myself; I might say, perhaps, by a majority of the 
English nation. Most of the newspapers of the day described him as a demon, 
and all those of his own country who lived if England were of course his bitter 
enemies. And from these two sources we formed our opinion of him. 
It was not, therefore, without uneasiness that [ saw my father depart, a day 
or two afterwards, to go ou board the vessels which had just cast anchor in the 
bay. 
The fleet consisted of the Northumberland, commanded by Sir George Cock- 
burn, to whose care Napoleon had been confided, the Havannah, Captain Hamil- 
ton, and several other men of-war, together with transports containing the 53d 
regiment. We remained many hours in great anxiety, 
At last my father returned from his visit in safety, and we rushed out to 
question him as to what had happened. 

‘** Well, papa, have you seen him'!"’ for we thought of no one but Napoleon. 

He told us he had not seen the emperor, but had paid his respects to Sir G. 
Cockburn, and had been introduced to Madame Bertrand, Madame Montholon, 
and the rest of Napoleon's suite. He added that General Buonaparte would 
land in the evening, and was to remain for the present at the house of a Mr. 
Porteus, until Longwood, which was intended for his ultimate residence, should 
be ready for him. 

We were so eager to see the illustrious exile, that we determined to go in 
the evening to the valley to witness his disembarkation. 

It was nearly dark when we arrived at the landing place, and shortly after a 
boat from the Northumberiand approached, and we saw a figure step from it on 
the shore, which we were told was the emperor; but it was too dark to distin- 
guish his features. He walked up the lines between the admiral and General 
Bertrand, and enveloped as he was in a surtout, I could see little but the occa- 
sional gleam of a diamond star which he wore on his heart 

The whole population of St. Helena had crowded to see him, and one could 
hardly believe it contained so many inhabitants. The pressure became so great 
that it was with difficulty way could be made for him, and the sentries were at 
last ordered to stand with fixed bayonets at the entrance from the lines to the 
town, and prevent the multitude from pouring in. 

Napoleon was excessively provoked at the eagerness of the crowd to get a 
peep at him, more particularly as he was received in silence though with re- 
spect. I heard him afterwards say how much he had been annoyed at being 
followed and stared at, ‘ comme un béte feroce.” 

We returned to the Briars that night to talk and dream of Napoleon. 

The next morning we observed a large cavalcade moving along the path 
which wound round the mountain at the base uf which our dear little cottage 
was lying, almost hidden in its nest of leaves. The effect of the party was 
very picturesque, 

It consisted of five horsemen, and we watched them with great interest, as, 
following the windings of the path, they now gleamed in the sun’s rays, and 
were thrown into brilliant relief by the dark background behind, and then dis- 
appearing, we gazed earnestly, until irom some turn in the road they flashed 
again upon us. Sometimes we only saw a single white plume, or the glint of a 
weapon in the sun. 

To my already excited fancy it suggested the idea of an enormous serpent, 
with burnished scales, occasionally showing himself as he crawled to our little 
abode. 

We were still doubtful whether Napoleon was of the party. We had already 
learnt to look for the gray surtout and small cocked hat, but no figure in that 
dress could be distinguished, though our spy-glass was in anxious requisition. 
Every one thought he would be best able to discover him. At last one of the 
party exclaimed, 

“IT see a figure with a small cocked hat, but no great coat ;” and then we 
were at last certain that it was the emperor. We concluded he was on his 
way to Longwood to look at his future residence. 

About two o'clock on that day Mr. O'Meara and Dr. Warden called on us, 
and were overwhelmed with all kinds of questions about Buonaparte, his man- 
ners, appearance, &c. &c. They described him as most agreeable and 
pleasing, and assured us we should be delighted with him. But all their 
persuasions were thrown away upon mej; | could think of him only with 
fear and trembling. When leaving us they again repeated that our opinion 
of Napoleon would entirely change when we had seen and conversed with 
him 

At four o'clock in the evening the same horsemen that we had seen in the 
morning, again appeared on their return from Longwood. As soon as they 
reached the head of the narrow pass which led down to the Briars, they halted, 
and after apparently a short deliberetion I saw them with terror begin to des- 
cend the mountain, and approach our cottage. 

I recollect feeling so dreadfully frightened, that I wished to run and hide 
myself until they were gone ; but mama desired me to stay, and to remember 
and speak French as well as I could. I had learned that language during a 
visit my father had paid :o England some years before, and as we had a French 
servant I had not lost what I had then acquired. 

The party arrived at the gate, and there being no carriage-road, they all dis- 
mounted excepting the emperor, who was now fully visible. He retained his 
seat, and rode up the avenue, his horse's feet cutting up the turf on our pretty 
lawn. Sir George Cuckburn walked on one side of his horse, Gen. Bertrand 
on the other. 

How vividly I recollect my feelings of terror mingled with admiration, as I 
now first looked upon him whom I had learned to dread so much. 

His appearance on horseback was noble and imposing. The animal he rode 
was a superb one; his colour jet black: and as he proudly stepped up the 
avenue, arching his neck and champing his bitt, I thought he looked worthy to 
be the bearer of him who was once the ruler of nearly the whole European 
world ! 





Napoleon's position on horseback, by adding height to his figure, supplied all 
that was wanting to make me think him the most majestic person I had ever 





clivity, and — was a cataract, which was in itself a picturesque and strik- 
ing object. forget its exact height, but its roar was very imposing to me, and | 
the volume of water must have been cunsiderable. 


seen. His dress was green, and covered with orders, and his saddle and hous- 
ings crimson velvet, richly embroidered with gold. He alighted at our house, 
and we all moved to the entrance to receive him. Sir George Cockburn intro- 
duced us to him. On a nearer approach, Napoleon, contrasting as his shorter 


- - hot climate it was a delightful next.door neighbour. In the most | figure did with the noble height and aristocratic bearing of Sir George Cock- 
por rf one could hardly feel the heat oppressive when gazing on its cool | burn, lost something of the dignity which had so much struck me on first see- 
and sparkling waters. Qn the side nearest the cottage, the defences of the ing him. He was deadly pale, and I thought his features, though cold and im- 


arden were completed by an aloe and prickly pear hedge, through which no 
iving thing could penetrate. . 

We had been living for years in this romantic and secluded glen, when our 
little “isle was suddenly frighted from its propriety,” by hearing that Napo- 
leon Buonaparte was to be confined there as a prisoner of state. 

The garden at the Briars, like the bright dreams and hopes of my own early 
youth, a eo — and destroyed. It was sold to the East India Com- 
pany, and was rooted up and planted with mulberry. . 

It became “ food for worme” ete 

If I may be guilty of a conceit on, to me, a melancholy subject. 1 believe 
the speculation was unsuccessful, 

It was in October, 1815, that this news first burst upon us. We heard one 





* [think that the heart of even Napoleon, when he first strve © future abode 
must have sank within him; and as he passed into the pon Pony on b. on either 
side bristling with cannon, and frowning down upon him the des ring inscription 
which the utiful language of his infancy must have rendered familiar to him, 
might seem also to have been inscribed upon the gloomy rock of St. Helena. 

jate ogni 'speranza 
Voi ch’ entrate. 


t The produce of this gard h 
iid from 500 to rt en alone, which the family could not consume, brought 


movable, and somewhat stern, were very beautiful. He seated himself on one 
of our cottage chairs, and after scanning our little apartment with his eagle 
glance, he complimented mama on the pretty situation of the Briars. When 
once he began to speak, his fascinating smile and kind manner removed every 
vestage of the fear with whidh | had regarded him. While he was talking to 
mama I had an opportunity of scrutinising his features, which I did with the 
keenest interest ; and certainly | have never seen any one with so remarkable 
and striking a physiognomy. The portraits of him give a good general idea of 
his features, but his smile, and the expression of his eye, could not be transmitted 
to canvess, and these constituted Napoleon's chief charm. His hair was dark 
brown, and as fine and siky as a child’s ; rather too mnch so indeed for a man, 
as it caused it to lock thin. His teeth were even, but rather dark, and I after- 
wards found that this arose from his constant habit of eating liquorice, of which 
he always kept a supply in his waistcoat-pocket. 

The emperor appeared much pleased with the Briars, and expressed a wish 
to remain there. My father had offered Sir George Cockburn apartments at 
the cottage, and he immediately assured us of his willingness to resign them to 
General Buonaparte, as the situation appeared to please hin so much, and it 
was arranged, much apparently te Napoleon's satisfaction, that he should be 








our guest until his residence at Longwood was fit to receive him. 
















Our family, at the time of the emperor's arrival, consisted of m father 

om my elder sister, myself, and my two brothers, who eas. Ae thik 
ren. 

Napoleon determined on not going down to the town again, i i 

rooms to be got ready for him eeelianahe. Some shou ss gp tee ede 

out at his request upon the lawn, and seating himself on one, he desired me to 

take another, which I did with a beating heart. He then said, 

* You _— French ?” 

I replied that I did, and he asked me who had taught me. I informed him 

and he put several questions to me about my studies, and more particularly 


Suaeng geography. He inquired the capitals of the different countries of 
urope. 


** What is the capital of France ?”’ 

“ Paris.” 

* Of Italy?” 

* Rome.” 

“ Of Russia?” 

“ Petersburg now,” I replied ; ‘‘ Moscow formerly.” 

On my saying this, he tarned abruptly round, and fixing his piercing eyes 
full on my face, he demanded sternly, 

** Qui |’a brule ?” 

On seeing the expression of his eye, and hearing his changed voice, all my 
former terror of him returned, and I could not utter a syllable. I had often 
heard the burning of Moscow talked of, and had been present at discussions as 
to whether the French or Russians were the authors of that dreadful conflagra- 
tion, and | feared to offend him by alluding to it. 

He repeated the que-tion, and I stammered, ‘I do not know, sir.” 

“Qui, oui,” he replied, laughing violently; ‘‘ vous savez tres bien, c'est 
moi qui |’a brulé.” 

On seeing him laugh, I gained a little courage, and said, 

“I believe, sir, the Russians burnt it to get rid of the French.” 

He again laughed, and seemed pleased to find that I knew anything about 
the matter. 

The arrangements made for him were necessarily most hurried, and while 
we were endeavouring to complete them in the way we thought most likely to 
contribute to his comfort, he amused himself by walking about the grounds and 
garden. In the evening he came into the house ; and as my father and mother 
spoke French with difficulty, that language being much less studied in Eng- 
land then, than it is at present, he addressed himself again to me, and asked 
me whether I liked music, adding, 

“You are too young to play yourself” 

I felt rather piqued at this, and told him I could both sing and play. He 
then asked me to sing, and I sang. as well as I could, the Scotch song, ** Ye 
Banks and Braes.”” When I hed finished, he said it was the prettiest English 
air he had ever heard. 

I replied it was a Scottish ballad, not English ; and he remarked he thought 
it too pretty to be English. 

** Their music is vile—the worst in the world.”’ 

He then inquired if I knew any French songs, and cmong others, “ Vive 
Henri Quartre.” 

I said I did not. 

‘‘ He began to hum the air, became abstracted, and leaving his seat, marched 
round the room, keeping time to the song he was singing. When he had 
done, he asked me what [ thought of it; and I told him I did not like it at all, 
for I could not make out the air. 

In fact, Napoleon’s voice was most unmosical, nor do I think he had any 
ear for music; for neither on this occasion, ror in any of his subsequent 
attempts at singing, could I ever discover what tnne it was he was executing. 

He was, nevertheless, a good judge of music (if an English woman may say 
so after his sweeping denunciation of our claims to that science,) probably 
from having constantly listened to the best performers. He expressed a great 
dislike to French music, which he said was almost as bad as the English ; and 
that the Italians were the only people who could produce an opera. 

A lady, a friend of ours, who frequently visited us at the Briars, was ex- 
tremely fond of Italian singing, which ‘she loved, indeed, not wisely, but 
too well;” for her own attempts in the bravura style were the most absurd 
burlesque imaginable. 

Napoleon, however, constantly asked her to sing, and even listened with 
great politeness ; but when she was gone, he often desired me to imitate her 
singing, which I did as nearly ae I could, and it seemed to amuse him. He 
used to shut his eyes, and pretend he thought it was Mrs , ‘our departed 
friend ;”” and then pay me gravely the same compliments he would have done 
to her. 

The emperor retired for the night shortly after my little attempt to amuse 
him, and so terminated his first day at the Briars. 

It is not, however, in my power to give a detailed account of the events of 
each day the emperor spent with us. 

I shall never cease regretting that I did not keep a journal of all that occur- 
red ; but I was too young and too thoughtless to see the advantage of doing so. 
Besides, I trusted to a naturally most retentive memory, thinking it would ena- 
ble me at any time to recall the minutest incident concerning Napoleon. In 
this I have deceived myself. My life has been a chequered and melancholy one, 
and many of its incidents have been of a nature to absorb my mind, and ab- 
stract my attention from every thing but the consideration of present misery. 
This continued for a length of time, has erased things from my memory which 
I thought I never could have forgotten, but of which I now retain nothing 
but the consciousness that they took place, and the regre: that I am unable to 
record them. . 

Many of the circumstances I am about to relate, however, I did write down 
shortly after they occurred, and the others have been kept fresh im my memory 
by being repeated to friends; so that the reader of my little volume may 
depend on the absolute truth and fidelity of my narative—a consideration, in- 
deed, to which I have thought it right to sacrifice many others. , 

I do not then profess to give a journal of what Napoleon daily said and did 
at the Briars; but the occurences I do relate, I have inserted as nearly as pos- 
sible in the order in which they took place. ‘ 

The emperor's babi's during the time he stayed with us, were very simple 
and regular; his usual hour for getting up was eight, and he seldom took any 
thing but a cup of coffee until one, when he breakfasted, or rather lunched ; he 
dined at eight, and retired at about eleven to his own rooms. His manner was 
so unaffectedly kind and amiable, that in a few days I felt perfectly at ease in 
his society, and looked upon him more as a companion of my own age, than as 
the mighty warrior, at whose name “the world grew pale’ His spirits were 
very good, and he was at times almost boyish in his love of mirth and glee, not 
unmixed sometimes with a tinge of malice. 

Shortly after his arrival, a little girl, Miss Legg, the daughter of a friend, 
came to visit us at the Briars. The poor child had heard such terrific stories of 
Buonaparte, that when I told her he was coming up the lawn, she clung to me 
in an agony of terror. Forgetting my own former fears, I was cruel enough to 
run out and tell Napoleon of the child's fright. begging him to come into the 
house. He walked up to her, and brushing up his hair with his hand, shook his 
head, making horrible faces, and giving a sort of savage howl. 

The little girl screamed so violently, that mama was afraid she would go into 
hysterics, and took her out of the room. 

Napoleon laughed a good deal at the idea of his being such a bugbear, and 
would hardly believe me when I told him that I had stood in the same terror of 
him. When I made this confession, he tried to frighten me as he had poor 
little Miss Legg, by brushing up his hair and distorting his features; but he 
looked more grotesque than horrible, and I only laughed at him. He then, as 
a last resource, tried the howl, but was equally unsuccessful, and seemed, I 
thought, a little provoked that he could not frighten me. He said the howl 
was Cossack, and it certainly was barbarous enough for any thing. 

He took a good deal of exercise at this period, and was fond of taking ex- 
ploring walks in the valley and adjacent mountain. One evening he strolled 
out, accompanied by General Gourgaud, my sister, and myself, into a meadow 
in which some cows were grazing. One of these, the moment she saw our 
party, put her head down, and (I believe) her tail up and advanced @ pas de 
charge against the emperor. He made a skilful an rapid retreat, and leaping 
nimbly over a wall, placed this rampart between himself and the enemy. But 
General Gourgaud valiantly stood his ground, and drawing his sword, threw 
himself between his sovereign and the cow, exclaiming, ; 

** This is the second time I have saved the emperor's life.” 

Napoleon laughed heartily when he heard the general's boast, and said, 

“ He ought to have put himeelf in the position to repel cavalry.” ‘ 

I told him the cow appeared tranquillized, and stopped the moment he dis- 
appeared ; and he continued to laugh, and said, 

‘ She wished to save the English government the expense and trouble of 
keeping him.” 

The emperor, during his residence under my father’s roof, occupied only one 
room and amarquee. The room was one my father had built for a ball-room. 
There was a small lawn in front, railed round, and in this railing the marquee 
was pitched, connected with the house by a covered way. The marquee was 
divided into two compartments, the inner one forming Napoleon's bed-room, 
and at one extremity of the external compartment there was a small tent-bed, 
with green silk hangings, on which General Go aud slept. It was the bed- 
stead used by the emperor in all his campaigns. tween the two divisions of 
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which his devoted servants had carved out of the turf. 
pass through without 





was a crown, 
pwede it was so pleced that the emperor could not 
placing his foot on this emblem of regal dignitv. ; 

Napoleon seemed to have no penchant for the pleasures of the table. He lived 
very simply, end cared little or nothing about what he ate. He dined at nine, and 
at that hour Cipriani, the maitre d"hétel, made his appearance, and with a pro- 
found reverence said, in a solemn tone, “* Le diner de votre majeste est servi. 

He then retreated backwards, followed by Napoleon and those of his suite 
who were to dine with him. : 

When he had finished, he would abroptly push away his chair from the ta- 
ble, and quit the dining-room, apparently glad it was over. A few days after his 
arrival, he invited my sister and myself to dine with him, and began quizzing 
the English for their fondness for rosbif and plum pudding. 

I accused the French in return of living on frogs, and running into the house 
I brought him a caricature of a long lean Frenchman, with his mouth open, his 
tongue out, and a frog on the tip of it, ready to jump down his throat ; under. 
neath was written, ** A Frenchman's Dinner.” 
ye He laughed at my impertinence, and pinched my ear as he often did, when 
amused, and sometimes when a little provoked at my espieglerie. 

[To be continued } 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 
By Lucy Atxen. 2 vols. Longman. 
(Continued from last week.) 

Without more preamble, this book contains the first complete life of Addison 
ever put forth, its pages being enriched by some hitherto unpublished letters, 
communicated by Mr. Tickell of Dublin, descendant of the essayist’s executor. 
Miss Aiken begins her task by a minute biographical notice of Dr. Addison, 
Dean of Lichfield, of whom Joseph, our subject, was eldest son: born at Mils. 
ton, near Ambrosebury, Wilts, on May-day, 1672. The boy, Miss Aiken 
divines, was father of the shy and silent “‘ short-faced gentleman,” whose acute 
ness of observation passed unmolested behind the screen of excessive modes- 
t 





“ Having, while at a country scliool in his father’s neighbourhood, committed 
some trifling fault, the dread of punishment or disgrace so affected his imagina- | 
tion as to prompt him to make his escape into the helds and woods, where he is | 
said to have subsisted on fruits, and lodged in a hollow tree, till discovered and | 
brought back to his parents. “es 
Joseph Addison, however, was early placed in the best possible situation to 
get rid of this sensitiveness, by being sent to the Charter-House, as a private 
pupil. There he made affectionate friendship with Richard Steele. From the 
first, the fortunes of the ‘* Tatler’ and the ‘* Spectator’? were as dissimilar as 
their dispositions. ‘ Poor” Dick—to use one of the expressive phrases of his | 
birth-place, Ireland—seems to have been “a struggler’’ from his infancy, desti- 


tute of patrimony—* obliged to his uncle Gascoine for a liberal education” — | 


thrown upon life to scramble for Fortune's good things as he best might—now | 
a comedy-writer—now a trooper in the Horse Guards. “ Moral” Joseph was | 


the offspring of a lettered and not unprosperous clergyman, and passed easily | 


from home to school, from school to Oxford, from Oxford to the grand tour, 
which was then thought indispensable for the perfect training of a youth of 
family and promise. We know little of Addison's university life, beyond the 
facts that he was very nervous, that he performed the functions of academic 
tutor to one Sir John Harper, and that a meadow-waik under a row of trees, 
still bears his name. When he was eighteen, in recognition of the beauty of 
a set of Latin verses, he was elected Semi-Communarius of Magdalen Col- 
lege :— ; 
*‘ Among those elected at the same time with Addison, were the noted Sa. 
cheverel!, Boulter, who became primate of Ireland, and Smallbroke, afterward: 
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j existence of Euglish poetical genius, by perusal of the “ Musw 
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cracks of Rocks that are cover'd over with Moss, and look as if they were piled 
vu one another by Accident. There is an Artificial Wildness in the Meadows, 

alks and Canals, and ye Garden instead of a Wall is Fenc'd on the Lower 
End by a Natural mound of Rock-work that strikes the Eve very Agreeably. 


Stone than in so many statues, and wou'd as soon see a River winding through 
a —e Meadows as when it is toss'd up in such a Variety of figures at 
ersailles.” 


Addison's feeling for art did not, then, get beyond the Galerie des Glaces at 
Versailles :— 

“ The history of the prosent King till ye Year 16°, is painted on the Roof 
by Le Brun, so that his Majesty has actions enough by him to Furnish another 
Gallery mech Longer than the first. He is represented with all the Terror and 
Majesty that you can Imagine in ev'ry part of the picture, and sees his Young 
face as perfectly drawn in the Roof as his present one in the side. The Painter 
has represented his most Xtian Majesty under ye figure of Jupiter throwing 
thunderbolts all about the cieling and striking terror into ye Danube and Rhine 
that lie astonished and blasted wth Lightning a little above the Cornice.” 

Though not liable to any special * impeachment,” according to Phillippeaux, 
the Spectator still used his eyes at Blois sufficiently to discover that French- 
women were 

—*‘ perfect Mistresses in this Art of showing themselves to the best Advan- 
tage. They are always gay and sprightly and set off ye worst faces in Europe 
with ye best airs. Ev'ry one knows how to give herself as charming a Look 
and posture as Sr. Godfrey Kneller ed draw her in.” 

In a subseqnent letter we find him complaining of the “ fogs and German 
counts” which infested Blois. ‘* The last,” he adds impatiently, —“ are a kind 
of Gentlemen that are just come wild out of their country, and more noisy and 
senseless than any I have yet had ye honour to be acquainted with. They are 
at ye Cabaret from morning to night, and I suppose come into France on no 
other account but to Drink.” 

To these we shall add a portrait of him who was induced to admit the 
Angli- 





cane” :— 
“‘ Among other Learned men I had ye honour to be introduc'’d to Mr. Boileau’ 
who is now retouching his works and putting them out in a new Impression 
He is old and a little Deaf but talks incomparably well in his old calling. He 
heartily hates an ill poet and thows himself into a passion when he talks of any 
one that has not a high respect for Homer and Virgil. I don’t know whether 
there is more of old Age or Troth in his Censures on ye French writers, but he 
wonderfully decrys ye present and exto's very much his former contemporarys, 
especially his two intimate friends Arnaud and Racine. I askt him whether 
he thought Telemaque was not a good modern piece ; he spoke of it with a 
great deal of esteem, and said that it gave us a better notion of Homer's way 
of writing yo avy translation of his works could do, but that it falls however 
infinitely short of ye Odyssee, for Mentor, says be, is eternally preaching, but 
Ulysses shows us evry thing in his character and behaviour yt ye other is still 
| pressing on us by his prece;ts and Instructions. Lie said ye punishment of bad 
| Kings was very well invented, and might compare with any thing of that na- 
ture in ye 6th Eneid, and that ye decent put on Telemaque’s Pilot to make him 
misguide his master is more artful and poetical than ye Death of Palinurus 
* * * He talk’d very much of Corneille, allowing him to be an excellent poet, 
but at ye same time none of ye best Tragique writers, for that he declaimed too 
frequently and made very fine Descriptions often when there was no occasion 


For my part I think there is something more charming in these rede heaps of 


drops to the ground as soon as she has ended her 

ded by a nightingale that has a much better velee thee 

thing of the Italian manner in her divisions. 

with your company, I will promise to entertai 

more agreeable scenes, than ever you met 
About this perod, too, we beg 


The whole is conclu- 
Mrs Tofts, and some- 
If your Lordship will honour me 
n you with much better music and 
a with at the opera.” 
im to find trac inti 
macy between Addison and Steele, whom, indeed. A ead ole 
retained as assistant We will allow Miss Aikin to state the much vexed ques- 


tion of obligation and harshness bet “ ” “ ~~ 
her own best manner ;— ween “ poor Dick” and “ moral Joseph” in 


“ There are traces in these letters of 
the friends: Steele informs his wife, in August, 1708, + * pai 
Addison the whole 1000/.," and at a later cened he 5 Sage ba Wiaienre _ 
ney you will have to-morrow noon.” No part of the correspondence affords 
the slightest condrmation of the story willingly received by Johnson, but dis 
credited by Thyer, of Addison's having put an execution into the hovee of his 
friend to recover a hundred pounds which he had lent him. Steele in one ac- 
count, is said to have told the circumstance with tears in his eyes ; another 
version of the story makes the debt 1000/,, and represents Addison as remitti 
to Steele the balance of the produce of the execution, “ with a genteel letter 
informing him that he bad taken this step in order to awaken him to a sense of 
the inevitable ruin awaiting him from his habs of negligence and profusion ; 
Steele, it is added, took the warning in good part, and Eolloved the proceeding 
designed to do him service. ‘Tales thus contradictory carry their refutation 
with them ; but when, at a later period, Steele, in one of his frequent exigen- 
cies, informs his wife that he has raised money elsewhere, “ but was deni by 
his friend,” it is no improbable conjecture that Addison might be the person 
referred to. The accurate Dr. Birch had doubtless some grounds for the ob- 
servation, that their friendship endured to the end, “ with a few little bicker- 
ings on economical occasions.” When we consider the profligacy—almost the 
insanity—of Steele's profusion, in contrast with the undeviating economy and 
prudence by which Addison preserved himself free from temp'ations to private 
dishonesty or political baseness which might have proved too strong for hie vir- 
tue, it will appear certain that his purse could not at all times have been opened 
so freely as we find that it had once been, to the selfish and unprineipled im- 
portunities of his reckless associate ” 

Here we must pause, for Addison's election to the representation of Lost- 
withiel and Malmsbury, his abortive oratorical attempt in Parliament, followed 
by no second essay, snd, lastly, his appointment as trish Secretary, are briefly 
despatched. In a life, on the whole, so level as Addison's, and so scantily 
chronicled by hisnself and his contemporaries, his works form the most inte rest- 
ing features ; and those by which he won his fame are yet to be spoken of, 


some pecuniary transactions between 
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ELLISTONIANA, 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ 


PLAYING TO THE BOXES 


Every performer whose ambition may occasionally have led him to attem pt 
to shine for a few nights as a theatrical Star, must in the progress of his 
astral excursions have been exposed to many similarly ludicrous imeidents as 
those now about to be related, and could bear testimony to the frequency of 
their oceurrence. 

In the full tide and zenith of Elliston's popularity, during his first engagement 





for ‘em. Aristotle, says he, proposes two passions yt are proper to be rais’d 
by Tragedy, Terrour and Pity, but Corneille endeavours at a new on wh is | 
Admiration. He instane’d in his Pompey (wh he told us ye iate Duke of 
Condy thought ye best tragedy yt was ever written) where in ye first scene ye 








a theologian of some note. Addison became probationary Fellow in 1697, and | 
actual Fellow the following year.” 

A compliment in verse, addressed by Addison to Dryden, in 1693, is the first 
notice we find of the former having used his mother tongue inrhyme. Those 
were the days of adulatory poems and fulsome dedications, and therefore one 
may fairly be marked to the credit of Addison's heart, that the object selected | 
by his early muse should be neither peer nor statesman, but a waning and not 
very prosperous poet :—- 

‘* Soon afterwards, the ambition of emulating what he praised, engaged Ad- | 
dison himself in a translation of the second Georgic, of which the elder poet 
complaisantly remarked, after this, ‘my second swarm is scarce worth the 
hiving.’ This courtesy was again requited on the part of the younger, by the 
humble but welcome service of supplying arguments to most of the books of 
the Eneid, and by the present of a critical essay on the Georgics, which Dry- 
den printed as a preface to his own translations, but, by the special desire of the 
author, without his name.” 

The question of Addison's Greek scholarship, whick was doubted by Dr. 
Johnson, is set at rest by documents Miss Aiken produces, in which it is proved 
that the young man was engaged by Tonson, the bookseller, to superintend 
and contribute to a translation of Herodotus. The translation of the second 
book of Ovid also belongs to this period. His critical bias, too, was evidenced 
about this time, in the epistle addressed to Mr. Henry Sacheverell, containing 
“An Account of the greatest English Poets, from Chaucer to Dryden.” This 
was written before he had even read Spenser, and therefore he may on the score 
of ignorance, be excused if the author of the ‘* Faéry Queene” fared but indif- 
ferently, while Cowley, and even Sprat, were pompously lauded. How time 
corrected these immature judgments, is recorded in the pages of the “ Spec- 
tator.” 

About the year 1695, the Oxford student, according ‘o the literary fashion of 
his time, offered to King William, on his return from the continent, the homage 
‘of a paper of verses.” This, Miss Aiken further regards as a profession of 
Whig faith; and that it might not want proper introduction, it was inscribed to 
Lord Somers. The statesman was charmed with the dedication, begged to 
see Addison, and became his warm patron. A subsequent Latin poem, written 
in celebration of the Peace of Ryswick, procured the successful youth the pro- 
tection cf Montagu, afterwards Earl of Halifax. The seed thus sown produced 
a golden harvest. At the age of twenty-five, Addison, being still a college 
tutor, and so ill repaid, or so poor a manager as to be burdened with debts, was 
pressed by his father to take orders. Against this, however, the conscience, 
the modesty. or the ambition of Addison protested ; he was enabled to enlist 
on his side Montagu, who not only stood vetween him and imoportunities from 
the head of his college on this important point, but placed him ina condition to 
wait for advancement, by procuring for him a Crown pension of 3001. a year, 
which was given on the express condition that he should qualify himself for 
office by foreign travel. Before Addison set cut on his tour, he provided him- 
self with a printed letter of introduction, in the form of a second volume 
of the ‘Muse Anglicane,” containing his best Latin poems, which was 
to be used by him as a credential to eminent foreign scholars. It now 
reads almost like a jest, to find Tickell stating, that it was from a present 
of this volume, that ‘*the famous M. Boileau first conceived an opinion of the 
English genius for poetry.” 

Addison commenced his grand tour in the summer of 1699 ; and the narra- 
tive of it is scantily but agreeably illustrated by his letters. From these we 
shall offer a few fragments. Devoid though they be of Pope's polish, or Gray’s 
grace, or Walpole’s wit, they are still acceptable as the utterance of what Miss 
Aiken justly calls “a wary and observant spirit,’ and as coherent with the 
opinious more formally published at a later period of their Writer's life. The 
pssages do not need connecting lioks; the first is dated Paris, 1699 :— 

** As for the state of Learning ; There is no Book comes out at present that 
has not some thing in it of an Aur of Devotion. Dacier has bin fore'd to prove 
his Plato a very good Christian before he ventures upon his Translation, and 
has so far comply'd with ye Tast of the Age that his whole book is over-run 
with Texts of Scripture, and ye notion of pr@-existence supposed to be stol'n 
from two verses of the prophets. Nay ye Humour is grown so universal that 
it is got among ye Poets who are ev'ry day publishing Lives of Saints and Le- 
gends in Rhime. 

To improve himself in the French language, Addison took up his residence 
at Blois. Why Miss Aiken, in quoting the following passage which a certain 
Abba Philippeaux contributed to Spence, should stop to accuse the reporter of 
“a little and vulgar mind,” it is rot easy to tell: had she been able to gather 
more such details of Addison's manner of life, her biography would have gained 
in interest :— 


| 
| 





“Mr. Addison stayed above a year at Blois. He would rise as early as be- 
tween two and three in summer, and lie abed til] between elven and twelve in 
the depth of winter. He was untalkative while here, and often thoughtful ; 
sometimes so lost in thought, that I have come into his room and stayed five 
minutes there before he has known anything of it. He had his masters gene- 
rally at supper with him, kept very little company besides; snd had no amour 
whilst here, that I know of; and | think I should have known it if he had had 
any” 

We shall here give Addison's picture in little of Fontainebleau. Times are 
changed since its surroundings could pass with the traveller for “ savage 
prospects” :— 

“Tt is situated among rocks and woods that give you a fine variety of Sa- 
vage prospects. The King has Humor'd the Genius of the place, and only 
made use of so much art as is necessary to Help and regulate Nature without 
reforming her too much. The cascades seem to break through the Clefts and 





| Pharsal a, though he was then in a great hurry of affairs and had not himself 


| moment with the traveller at Geneva, from which city he addresses a pleasant 


King of Egypt runs into a very pompous and long description of ye battle of 
! 
bin present at it.”’ 

For notices of Addison's tour though Italy and Switzerland, Miss Aikin is in- 
debted to his published volume of travels. We shall draw sparingly on this 
portion of his life, seeing that its details, thus derived, are familiar to most lov- 
ers of literature ; enough to say, that all which Miss Aikin has skillfully ab- 
stracted from the record tells favourably for its writer, both as to head and 
heart. Even she, however, is here driven to regret the absence of personal de- 
tails, concerning his *li‘e and conversation.’ We shall join company for a 


letter to Mr. Chamberlain Dashwood, in acknowledgment of a snuff-box. 
will probably be one of the most popular pages of the new biography :— 

‘* Dear Sir,—About three days ago, Mr. Bocher put a pretty snuff-box in my 
hand. I was not a little pleased to hear that it belonged to myself, and was 
much more so when I found it was a present from a gentleman that I have so 


This 


at Drury Lane Theatre, he one morning received an offer from a country ma- 
nager, Ull then unknown to him, to star it for a few nights at a theatre in a 
somewhat remote part, on highly liberal sharing terms. ‘The close of Drury 
Lane for the summer season, giving our great actor a congé for a few months, 
he resolved to embrace the offer; but havimg no acquaintance in the scene of 
action, nor indeed knowing anything about the place, he applied to a city 
friend, who had an extensive connexion in that locality, to furnish him with a 
letter of introduction to its principal resident. Procuring the required creden- 
tials, the performer secured a seat in one of the long stages which then passed 
through the town to which he was bound 

As all the parties to this anecdote, with the exception of the comedian him- 
self, are, it is believed, now living, the narrator will, to avoid personality, 
take the liberty of shadowing both persons and place, under feigned names; 
the reader will, therefore, be good enough to suppose the manager is a Mr. 
Truncheou, the town in question Little Grassington, and the great proprietor 
of the place, the actor's patron inthis instance, as Squire Kamsbottom. 

There was but one house of public entertainment at that time in Little Gras- 
sington, it could scarcely be called an inn, but was rather a roadside alehouse, 
rejoicing in the sign of the Eight Bells. Here Elliston and his laggege were 
duly deposited. Partaking of such humble refreshment as the house afforded, 
the comedian, after making his toilet, in which he was always very particular, 





great an honour for. You did not probabiy foresee that it would draw on you 
ye trouble of a letter, but you must blame yourself for it. For my part I can 
no more accept of a snufl-box without returning my acknowledgments, than | 
can take snuff without sneezing afterit. This last I must own to you is so 
great an absurdity that I should be ashamed to confess it, were not [ in hopes 
of correcting it very speedily. Iam observ’d to have my box oft’ner in my 
hand than those that have bin used to one these twenty years, for I cant forbear 
taking it out of my pocket whenever I think of Mr. Dashwood. You know Mr. 
Bays recommends snuff as a great provocative to Wit, but you may produce 
this letter as a standing evidence against him. I have since ye beginning of 
it taken above a dozen pinches, ard still find myself much more inclin’d to 
sneeze than to jest. From whence I conclude that Wit and Tobacco are not 
inseparable, or to make a Pun of it, tho’ a Man may be master of a snuff-box, 
“ Non cuicunque datum est habere Nasam.”’ 

I should be afraid of being thought a Pedant for my Quotation did not I know 
that the Gentleman I am writing to always carrys a Horace in his pocket. But 
whatever you may think me, Pray, Sir, do me ye Justice to esteem me.” 

Wiile returning home, Addison's hopes of advancement received a shock in 
the downfall of the mimistry which had befriended him, his pension being sus- 
pended, while his unpaid Oxford debts waited for him in England. Little is 
known of the manner in which the time of vicissitude and anxiety was passed, 
beyond what may be gathered from Dean Swift's libe! on Delaney and Carte- 
ret: in which he points to neglect shown to Addison by his quondem patrons, 
and to a tutorship his necessities forced him to accept. This neglect Miss 
Aikin earnestly denies, and with proofs in her hand, from letters, &c. As to 
the tutorship, Swift’s allusion possibly refers to the negotiation entered into, 
through Tonson, with the Duke of Somerset, which failed on the discussion of 
terms. The disappointment felt by Addison on the occasion must have been 
darkened by the news from home, which reached him while in Holland, of the 
death of his father. He returned to England late in 1703, to meet his difficul- 
ties, and try his fortune as a man of letters; making his début as a member of 
the Kitcat Club, into which association of choice spirits he was elected shortly 
afier his arrival ; and by way of inaugural discourse, giving (as the usuage was) 
4 motto to a drinking-glass, in honour of the beauty of the Countess of Manches- 
ter, his toast. But sterner subjects presently called his powers forth. On the 
arrival of the news of the battle of Blenbeim, Lord Treasurer Godolphin applied 
to Lord Halifax for some one possessing the pen of an eloquent writer, who was 
capable of turning to account so momentous an event. After some “ yea and 
nay,”’ Addison was named ;—invited to do his best by no less a person than Mr 
Boyle, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and fee’d beforehand by a commis- 
sionership of the Excise. ‘* The Campaign” was the offspring of this encour- 
agement, a piéce d’ occasion, as utterly forgotten now, as it was loudly praised 
in its day. Nay, so admirably was the poet thought to have acquitted himself 
of his appointed task, that the promises, of which the commussionership was but 
earnest, were in a short time fulfilled, in the shape of his appointment as Under- 
Secretary of State to Sir Charles Hedges. At the age of thirty-four, then, we 
find the man of letters placed beyond the reach of those storms of fortune which 
80 perilously shake— 

the garreteers, who border on the sky. 

But that his official career was not to monopolize his best thoughts he very pre- 
sently gave evidence: since it was in the year sueceeding to his nomination 
that his opera, “ Fair Rosamond,” was produced to Clayton's music. The 
piece failed : and of course Miss Aikin, as special pleader, lays every blame 
upon the unlucky Clayton. We think the poet deserves his share also, since 
we dare to add, that a large proportion of the verses of ** Rosamond” are of lit- 
tle higher order than the namby pamby rhyme of the Italian Libretti, of which 
no one was more intolerant than “the Spectator.” But for the sake of the 
will we forgive the deed: and the intention was in those days so new and so 
emitently calculated to excite ridicule, that he must be indeed a Smellfungus 
who would pause to comment on the feeblenesses of ite execution. 

Somewhere about this time it was that Addison's connexion with the War- 
wick family began: and a letter to the young lord chimes in here pleasantly, 
after our notice of music ; besides foreshowing that courteous play of humour 
for which “ the Spectator” was soon to become so celebrated :— 

** My desrest Lord —I can’t forbear being troublesome to your Lordship 
whiist | am in your neighbourhood. The business of this is to invue you to 
concert of music, which I have found out in a neighbou wood. It begins 
precisely at six in the evening, and consists of a blackbird, a thrush, a robinred- 
breast, and a bullfinch. There is a lark that by the way of overture sings and 
mounts til! she is almost out of hearing ; and afterwards, falling down lewurely, 





* The sixteenth year of his reign must be meant. 


set out to secure the interest of the great man of the town, by delivering his 
letter of introduction in person, caleulating on a bespegk for his benefit at 
least 

Arrived at the squire’s residence, the principal mansion in Little Grassing- 
ton, our actor pompously sent in his card through the obsequious footman, who 
was much struck with his distinguished appearauce ; he was instantly ushered 
into the presence of the squire, his lady, Mrs. Ramsbottom, and their two fair 
daughters, the Misses Kosa and Lilien. Being completely on his best be- 
haviour, our actor’s prepossessing person and manners made an instant impres- 
sion in his favour, the squire was delighted, his lady charmed, while the young 
ladies were in perfect ecstasies. 

A servant was despatched at once to the Eight Belle for Elliston's loggage, 
for the good-natured squire insisted on our comedian making Ramsbottom 
Lodge his head-quarters during his stay in Little Grassington, 

The actor passed a delightful day, the dinner was excellent, the squire’s Ma- 
deira capital; he drank with his host, complimented his hostess, accompan 
the young ladies with his voice in their efforts at the piano, and won the hearts 
of all the servants with sundry confidential sly nods and winks, and various 
funny stories. 

It was determined that the whole of the squire’s establishment should sup- 
port our hero's début. The squire himself, with his family and some relations, 
engaging to fill the stage box, which was to be secured for the purpose. Won- 
ders were expected—thus passed the first day. 

The following morning was that of the night when it had been settled the 
actor was to make his first appearance, and astonish the inhabitants of the good 
town of Little Grassington ; he therefore prepared to visit the theatre, know- 
ing a rehearsal would necessarily be called. Promising the squire to return in 
time to dinner, he proceeded to seek out Mr. ‘Truncheon. 

It was with some difficulty that he at an found his way to this fonctiona- 
ry’s temple of Thespis, which was situated in a by-street at the back of the 
town. It was a barulike-looking structure, the little that could be seen of it, 
was very dirty and uninviting, and was as unlike what might have been expected 
as possible. The whole fabric, from its irregular formation, and the singular 
way in which it seemed to be stuck, as it were in the midst of the surrounding 
houses, had very much the appearance of having been abstracted, bit by bit, 
and from time to time, from its different neighbours. Theatres have not un- 
frequently stolen into existence in this manner. 

Inquiring the way to the stage-door, the comedian was directed through 
muddy and ill savoured alley, running down one side of the building, w 
conducted him to a sort of stable yard behind, here a ladder afforded acces to 
a kind of loft-door—this was the stage door. At the risk of breaking his neck 
the comedian clambered up this ladder; inquiring for the manager, impor- 
tant person instantly presented himself. He wasa tall, gaunt, ungry -looking 
individual, so hollow-eyed and wobegone, not he who drew King Priam’s cur- 
tains in the dead of night could have presented a less inviting appearance. He 
would have needed no pinching in, aptly to have personated the starved apoth- 
ecary, Lampedo, in the * Honeymoon,” or even 5! nder, Shadow, or Jeremiah 
Thin. 

An abundance of very deferential bows followed Elliston’s consequential an. 
nouncement of himself; he was most respectfally greeted by the manager, 
who expressed the greatest delight at his appearance, and immediately produced 
a bill, in which the future great lessee of Drury saw himself announced to 
perform the part of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, that ve evening—bis name 
being printed in capitals, so large, as to fill up nearly half the bill. 

«| have called a rehearsal of the play, sir,” said the manager; “ every thing 
is ready—Little Grassmngton is all excitement—we shall have a brilliant house. 
Will you do me the honour to = ter the stage, and we will run through the 
play —take care how you come—there is & large hole in the boards there. 

The interior of the theatre was ic such a state of darkness, that it was im- 
possible to make out much of its shape and condition. It appeared from the 
stage, however, as fer as Our star could disti ish, that it was not an pre- 
possessing, it looked both dirty and dilapidated. A nomber of ill-d 4} rt 
sons of either sex, forming the corps dramatique of the Theatre Rural, 
Grassington, were assembled at the prompt-wing, to whom the manager, with 
much solemnity, introduced Elliston. 

“T hope,” said our hero, examining the only stage-box, which, as before 
mentioned, his ae the Ramsbottoms, had signi - their intention of 
taking, and which the prom 1 out to 
chess you will have some of those cobwebs swept dows, ' ane. 

“ Everything shall be quite right and fly, to-mght, sir, depend on it, 

alty of Denmark, consisting of the King 


swered Mr. Troncheon, bowing. 
The rehearsal commenced—the roy 
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and Queen, with the chamberlain, old /’olonius, were daly present ; there was, 
however, no court. Elliston remarked this to the manager. 

“TI shall cloak the court, sir,” said the manager,—** always cloak the supers 
here.” 

Elliston took this assurance in i's literal sense, it being a theatrical technica- 
lity with which he was not then acquainted, and was satified. 

“ I hope, too,” continued he, “this is not intended to be the scene—this cot- 

interior does not at all look like the royal halls of Elsinore.” 

** It shall be ali rght at night sir,”’ rejomed the manager. 

In the subsequent platform-scene, Mr. Trancheon begged to stand up for the 
Ghost 


“ Where is the gentleman who is to play the Ghost?” inquired Elliston. 
“ Why does he not attend the rehearsal |” . 

“ It shall be all right—the Ghost shall walk at night, sir, depend on it,” said 
the manager. , 

As the rebeareal proceeded, the prompter was obliged to read for Guslden- 
stern and the Second Player. 

How is this?” inquired Elliston, waxing wrath, 

“ The Second Player will be doubled at night, sit,” said the manager, “ and 
Guildenstern will be all right.” ' é + ini 
* Really your company are very remiss in their attendance this morning, 

said Elliston: “ I fear you are not strict enough.” 

* It will be all right at night, sir, be assured,” again reiterated the manager. 

* T hope it will, sir,” rejoined our actor, rather grandly, “ for the sake of the 
very distinguished persons who intend to patronize my performance ; but really, 
I must say, that I never saw a rehearsal conducted in @ more slovenly manner ; 
there bas not been a single property, nor have your scene-shifters in auy ove 
instance put on the right pair of flats.” 

“ Everything will be correct at night, sir,’ said the menager. 

The rebearsal then proceeded till it came to the churchyard-scene, when Mr. 
Truncheon read for the First Gravedigger. 

“Hallo!” said Elliston, “ reading again! Where's the First Grave- 
digger!" 

* Gone after the skull, sir,”’ said the manager. 

Oh! in that case, dig away,” replied Elliston. 

The skull was supposed, as indeed almost every thing else had been. ’ 

It now came to the last scene; the manager, who again stood up for Osric, 
apologised for the absence of the foits, as they had not arrived from the tinman, 
but pledged his word they would be all right at night 

Elliston therefore went very amiably thropgh the fencing-scene with the gen- 
tleman who was to play Laertes, both of them making the passes, thrusting, 
parrying. carte and fierce, with their hands. Pat 

The rehearsal now ended, and with the exception of the singing being left 
out by particular desire of the manager's wife, who was to play Ophelia, and 
who a hummed the tunes, everything really promised, as Mr. Truncheon 
had oaid, to be all right at night. 

With many serious injunctions touching the stage-box, the properties, &c. 
ovr actor thea departed for the Lodge, where his dstinguished friends with 
their relatives, the Glutte:bucks, who were invited for the purpose, were anx- 
iously waiting his arrival to dine. 

In proper time in the evening, after mach bustle of preparation, the whole of 
the party proceeded in the squire’s own carriage, and an additional one bor- 
rowed for that night only, to the theatre. The squire, Mrs. Ramsbottom, 
Miss Rosa, Miss Lilien, and their cousins, the Clutterbucks, were soon in 
stalled in the stage-box ; all the servanis, from the butler downward-, were 
in the pit, and a great many of the squire’s tenants had congregated in the 
gallery. : 

The music was rung in—but what an orchestra! To our hero's horror, there 
was only one fiddler, who acted as leader, a lad who played the pandean pipes, 
aud beat the big drum at the same time, supplied the place of two other musi- 
cians; while a gentlemen with a French horn, whom Elliston shrewdly sus- 
pected be recognized as the individual officiating as postilion at the Eight Bells, 
and who had no doubt been expressly engaged to perform the various requisite 
* flourish of trampets,” completed the band. 

The house was extremely crowded, all the rank, fashion, and beauty of Little 
Grassington wes present. The curtain drew up and our Prince of Denmark 
appeared, ecomme with great care in the graceful costume of black velvet, first 
introduced by John Philip Kemble, and ili replaced by some subsequent barba. 
rous attempts at a more correct style of dress by would.be cottumiers. His 
appearance was hailed with repeated rounds of applause, which he acknow- 
ledged by a profusion of his most graceful bows, and the usual touching appli- 





cation of the right hand to the left breast, so beautifully symbolical of theatri- 
cal heartfelt gratitude. 

The play proceeded ; but what was our actor's astonishment, when, on be- 
ing addressed by the usurping Claudius, he turned round and found, though 
assured it would be “ all right at night,” that the majesty of Denmark was as- 
sembled in the identical rustic cottege he had reprobated so strongly in the 
morning, and that the whole court of Elsinore was comprised in the person of 
Mr. Truncheon, who was spreading himself out in a very conspicuous cloak apd 
beaver. 

“ How is this, sir?’ whispered Elliston, aside, rather angrily. ‘ Where are 
the supers !”’ 

“I'm cloaking them, sir,” said the imperturbable Mr. Truncheon; “1 
told you I should cloak them—we shall manage very well—beautiful house, 
er!" 

Elliston cast an imploring look towards the stage-box ; the bland and conde- 
scending regard of the squire, Mrs. Ramsbottom's gracious and encouraging 
looks, and the fascinating smiles of the Misses Rosa and Lilien, with the p'au- 
dits of the Clatterbucks, completely reassured him, and the whole scene went 
off with great éclat, much aided by the spirited flourishes of the French horn in 
the orchestra. 

In the subsequent platform scene, our star had made himself up for the first 
of his great effects ; his attitude and look of astonishment when he encounters 
the ghost; the awful moment came—the “ buried Majesty of Denmark” en- 
tered. Elliston gave the usual start, though he did not, like Garrick, disar- 
range his wig ! 

* Angels and Ministers of Grace defend us!" he exclaimed, with well-feign- 
ed terror; suddenly breaking off with—*‘ Curse me if it isn’t Truncheon 
again !” recognising that worthy in the character of the Ghost, armed with a 
helmet and breastplate, in the first of which our Danish prince thought he re- 
cognized the dish-cover that had kept his kidneys warm at the Eight Bells, 
while the latter bore a striking resemblance to a tin dripping-par he had caught 
a py of when passing the kitchen of the same respectable auberge. 

t was some time ere he could recover from his astonishment! the natural 
look of surprise this discovery involuntarily occasioned was mistaken by the 
audience for prodigious fine acting, and thunders of applause followed. 

*Confound it, Mr. Truncheon,” muttered Elliston, aside, chagrioed to the 
last degree, ** you here again! this is really too bad! Where is the gentleman 
that ought to have played the Ghost?” 

“ He was taken very ill, sir, with the toothech, and was obliged to give up 
the Ghost,”’ said the manager, very composedly. ‘ You hear how satisfied 
the audience are at the change—a brilliant first account, sir, every part 
crowded." 

E liston aga'n cast a deprecating glance at the stage-box—kind expressions 
of encouragement, and warm glances of admiration beamed from the Ramsbot- 
toms, and the play proceeded smoothly enough till the well-known scene of the 
— with Guildenstern, when the ubiquitous, manager again presented 

imse! 

* Zonnds!" growled the enraged star, “ you, Guildenstern, toot Why, 
confound it, if you are not half your company !” 

“| have got another dress on, sir,” whispered the complacent Truncheon ; 
“the audience can't know me—no standing room, sir.” 
out my dear sir, what must my distinguished friends in the stage-box 

ink 

And again he glanced imploringly towards them ; but there was the same 
unvaried smile, accompanied with the tapping of fans, and other tokens of ap- 
proba'ion 

E liston took the mimic musical instrument that was presented to him. 

“Can you play upon this pipe?” said he to Truncheon. 

** My lord, I cannot.” 

* No, nor any body else,” cried the furious Dane, flinging it indignantly at 
the manager, and almost breaking his shins with it, on perceiving that it was 
nothing more nor less than a common mahogany ruler, which had been bor- 
rowed from the office of the only attorney then practising in Little Grassing- 
ton, and for the loan of which the attorney's clerk bad received a free edmis- 
sion, and of course, as in duty bound, duly applauded the missile's appear- 
ance. 

“ Zonnds, sir, though you may fret me, you shall not not play upon me!” 
continued the vexed star, furiously. 

The poor manager rubbed his shins. The house of conrse took all this as 
the natural effect of the scene, and volleys of applause followed. 

Then came the celebrated play scene—but here again the perturbed spirit of 
the manager, who had determined not to rest, nearly frightened the house from 
its propriety ; for when the poison was about to be administered, “in jest,” 
and Elliston lying at Ophelia's feet, was acting as chorus to the uppets while 
they were dallying, and hadto say on the entrance of the seco: player, 

“This is one Lacianus, nephew to the king'” he suddenly added, “ No, 


confound me if it isn’t Trancheon again '” once more seeing the indefatigable 
manager, who was really doubling the second actor. 

bad Yeu, my husband, sir,” simpered the fair Ophelia,—‘ don't he do it 
well?” 

The princely Dane eg with inward agony; bot a look of sympathy 
from the beautifal Miss Ramsbottom, enabled him to go on, and as requi- 
site “ catch the conscience of the king,”’ so on they went, till the progress of 
the incidents brought them to the churchyard-scene; but here, when agreea- 
bly to his cue, Hamlet enters with Horatio, who should pop his head up at the 
trap, as the First Grave-digger, but the multitudinous manager again. Ellis- 
ton was here astounded, beat toa stand still, and the manager stoutly proceed- 
ed with the grave waggery of the part. 

There was no remedy. Our actor thought he would make the best of cir- 
cumstances. One of his greatest excellencies in Hamlet had always been the 
soliloquy on the skull of Yorick ; he had mentioned this to the Ramsbottoms, 
and they were of course all expectation; but when the skull was thrown up, 
instead of it being a veritable caput mortuum, of anything Christian, or even a 
respectable imitation, it appeared to be no other than the phrenological bones 
of some innocent animal, whose cranium, by possibility, might previously have 
served asa dinner for some one of the company. A broad titter followed its 
display, from the pit and gallery. Our star could besr it no longer. 

“ | appeal,” he exclaimed, turning at the same moment, ‘to my distinguish- 
ed friends in the stage-box. Is this conduct fit to be pursued towards Kobert 
William Elliston? “ A sheep's head! Pah! how it smells!” 

Here he threw it, in a v.olent passion, at the head of the unfortunate manager. 
There was ahollow concussion. The well-bred politeness of the Ramsbot- 
toms, however, prevented them from indulging their risible faculties. Ophelia 
was therefore buried in peace. 

In due course came the last scene of all that ended this strange eventful his- 
tory, and Elliston hoped for a crowning triumph; but he wes dovmed to be 
thwarted to the last. When the “ water-fly,”” Osric, appeared with the foils, 
again did one present himself, who had no foil, no fellow, who was himself 
alone, and all tel eight or ten other characters besides—Trunchen, the ma 
nager. Elliston felt almost s ifling with rage. 

“ The foils, my lord,” smirked Mr. Troncheon, presenting them to our 

rince. 

Alas! the foils were only acouple of curtain rods, with a brass button at 
one end, end a wooden handle at the other. 

“ Villain!” roared the infuriated Elliston, making a desperate lunge at him 
with one of the weapons that had been presented to him. 

The terrified manager retreated to the back of the stage, and took refuge 
behind the king ; but our Hamlet darted towards him, His Majesty, as the pert 
directs, immediately fell to the ground as if mortally wounded, leaving the poor 
manager totally exposed and unprotected. Fortunately for him, however, El- 
liston stumbled over the prostrate monarch’s body, and thus allowed him an op- 
portunity of escaping 

The house was in convulsions of laughter, in which they were this time hear- 
tily joined by the distinguished family im the stage-box, the politeness of the 
Ramsbottoms being unable to hold out any longer. The prompter seeing Ham- 
let fall, concluded that the tragedy was over, and ringing the bell, the curtain 
descended amidst the universal roars of \aughter of the whole house. 

Fora long time after this, Elliston was very particular in ascertaining the 
state of the premises when he went starring it in the country, and never again 
took it on credit that it would be ‘all right at night,” whenever he had any se- 
rious intention of * playing to the boxes.” 








From the London Athenaum. 
MR. JOHN MURRAY. 


Mr. John Murray—the John Murray of Lord Byron and of the literature of 
the last five and thirty years—died on Tuesday last, the 27th, at his house in 
Albemarle-street, alter a very short illness. His death was occasioned by gen 
eral debility and exhaustion, but he had rallied so often, that no fears were en- 
tertained by his family or his physicians till Monday morning, when all hope 
was at an end, 

His father was a bookseller of good circumstances and repute in Fleet-street, 
where John, the only son of a second marriage, was born, on the 22nd of No- 
vember, 1778. Old Mr. Murray was the successor in trade (by purchase, we 
believe) of W. Sandby, for we read, in an advertisement of the year 1765, that 
“Mr. Sandby's customers continue to be served with the same care as usual ; 
and they and all other gentlemen in town or country who shail be pleased to 
favour J. Murray with their commands, may depend on having their commis- 
sions executed by him in the speediest and best manner.’ ‘ Langhorne’s Plu- 
tarch,’ * Dalrymple’s Annals,’ and ‘ Mitford's Greece,’ are three of old Mr 
Murray's surviving publications. The poet Falconer was his intimate friend, 
and was to have entered into partnership with him on his return fro: a voyage 
in the Aurora frigate, the vessel in which poor Falconer was lost. A ship fig- 
ures in full sail on the bill-heads of all Mr. Murray’s old accounts. He had 
been originally in the Marines, which may account for his bookseiling sign, and 
his friencship with Falconer. 

Mr. Murray’s father died in 1793, when John was in his fifteenth year, an age 
too young to conduct the business unaided. He was, however, assisted by 
Mr. Samuel Highley, the assistant and shopman of old Mr. Murray, and the 
father of the present Mr Highley, the bookseller, of Fleet-street. When Mr. 
Murray was of age, he entered into partnership with Highley, but this was not 
of jlong continuance, as the deed of separation is dated 25th March, 1803. 
They drew lots for the house, and Murray had the good fortune to remain at 
No. 32; Highley setting up for himself at No. 24, and taking away with him, 
by agreement, the large medical connexion of the firm, a connexion enjoyed by 
his son to this day. 

Mr. Murray now started on his own account, and hegan a career of publica- 
tion unrivalled in the history of letters. D’Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ 
and Strutt’s ‘ Queenhoo Hall’ were among his first publications. In 1807 he 
added ‘ The Art of Cookery,’ by Mrs. Rundell, to his list, in 1809 the Quar- 
terly Review, and in 1811 * Childe Harold.’ His name was now known beyond 
the sound of St. Dunstan’s clock ; all feared and read the Quarterly Review, 
all read and admired Lord Byrou. The Quarterly was a work suggested by 
himself to counterbalance the effects of the Edinburgh Review (his letter to 
Canning on the subject is still in existence) ; and ‘ Childe Harold’ was a poem 
of his own seeking, for he had been one of the first to foresee the budding ge- 
nius of Lord Byron. He was a proud man, we have heard him say, when Dal- 
las put the MS. of ‘Childe Harold’ into his hands. He had been a poet’s pub. 
lisher before, for he had a share in ‘ Marmion.’ 

In 1806 he married a Miss Elliot, the daughter of Mr. Elliot, the bookseller 
in Edinburgh ; and in 1812 he bought the stock-n-trade, the good-will and 
house of Miller, removing at the same time from No. 32, Fleet-sireet, to the 
well-known No. 50, in Albemarle-street. His enterprising spirit was at all 
times remarkable, and from this period his career was one of triumph. The 
list of authors for whom he published embraces the whole catalogue of eminent 
men, and a bare list of his publications would make a volume of itself. He 
was the friend of slmost all the distinguished characters of his age, in art, lit- 
erature, and science. The readers of Lord Byron's Life will recollect the 
friendly tone in which he writes to Mr. Murray ; and the reader of Lord By- 
ron’s works will remember, with pleasure, the exquisite rhyming latter of ex- 
cuse which the poet wrote, in the name of his publisher, to Dr. Polidori, polite- 
ly declining the proposed publication of his play. Nor can they have forgo:- 
ten the many bagaitelles in verse which the poet addressed to his enterprising 
friend, ** the Anak of stationers,” as he calls him. 

Mr. Murray's career as a publisher is one continued history of princely pay- 
ments. His copyrights were secured at the most extravagant prices—for he 
never higgled about the sum if he wanted the work. To call him the 

Tracham, Tonson, Lintot of the times 
is awarding him but a portion of his praise. Contrast his liberal dealings with 
Lord Byron, wih old Jacob Tonson’s hard bargains with John Dryden, John 
Murray's hard cash with Jacob's clipped coin. But he did more very often 
than abide by his agreement. To Campbell he doubled the price agreed upon 
for his * Specimens of the Poets,’ by paying the stipulated 5001. and adding 
500i. more. He gave 501. per volume additional to Allan Cunningham for his 
* Lives of the British Artists,’ and made the payment retrospective. Another 
a of his liberality of spirit we shall allow him to relate in his own 
words :-— 
TO SIR WALTER scorT. 
Albemarle.street, June 8, 1829. 

“My dear Sir—Mr. Lockhart has this moment communicated your letter 
respecting my fourth share of the copynght of Marmion. I have already been 
applied te, by Messrs Constable and by Messrs. Longman, to know what sum 
I would seli this share for; but so highly do I estimate the honour of being, 
even in so smal! a degree, the publisher of the author of the poem, that no pe- 
cuniary consideration whatever can induce me to part with it 

“but there is a consideration of another kind, which until now I was not 
aware of, which would make it painful for me if I were to retain it a moment 
longer. I mean the knowledge of its being required by the author, into whose 
hands it was spoataueously resigned in the same instant that I read his re- 
quest. 

“ This share has been profitable to me fifty-fold beyond what either pub- 
lisher or author could have anticipated; and, therefore, my returning it om 











such occasion you will, I trast, do me the favour to consider in no other | 
than as a mere act of grateful acknowledgment: for the benefits already received 
by, my dear sir, your obliged and faithfal servant, 

“ Joun Murray.” 

Five hundred anecdotes of the great spirits of his time have died away with 
Mr. Murray—enough to make a second Spence, or another Boswell His 
conversation was always entertaining, for he had a quiet vein of homour that 
, oh his stories a palatable flavour, adding largely to their excellence without 

estroying the race of their originality. his little back parlour in Albemarie- 
street was a sort of Will's, or Button’s: his “ four-o’clock visitors” embracin 
the men of wit and repute in London. Few men distinguished in literature 
in art, or in science, but have partaken of the hospitalities of Mr. Marray’s 
table. If Tonson had a gallery of portraits, 

With here a Garth and there an Addison, 

so had Mr. Mornay ; but Tonson’s Kit-Kat Club pictures were all presents— 
Mr. Murray's kit-kats were all commissions ; commissions to meo like Law- 
rence, Philips, Hoppner, Newton, P.ckersgil!, and Wilkie ; and portraits, too 
of Byron and Scott, Moore and Campbell, Southey and Gifford, Hallam and 
Lockhart, Washing'on Irving and Mrs Somerville—a little gallery in itself of 
British genius. Scott and Byron were made personally known to one another 
through the friendly mediation of Murray, as were Southey and Crabbe, and 
Scott and Wilkie. , 

Mr. Murray let few good things, in literature, escape him, and his two last 
works, the Journals of Lieut. Eyre, and Lady Sale, were each, in the language 
of the trade, alucky hit’ He might have had, it is true, ‘ The Bridgewater 
Treatises,’ and he made a mistake with ‘The Kejected Addresses.’ “| could 
have had ‘ The Rejected Addresses’ for ten pounds,” he said to the writer of 
this notice, ‘ but | let them go by es the kite of the momen:. See the result ! 
I was determined to pay for my neglect, and I bought the remainder of the 
copyright for 150 guineas.” Huis daily paper was another mistake, for which 
he paid in a more serious and lasting way. But then he had the ‘ Navy List’ 
and other publications, thus referred to by Lord Byron :— 

Along thy sprucest book-shelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine, 
The ‘ Art of Cookery’ and mine, 
My Murray. 
Tours, Travels, Essays too, I wist 
And Sermons to thy mill bring grist, 
And then thou hast ‘ The Navy List,’ 
My Murray. 
He said once, to the present writer: “ Lord Byron used to come to my shop in 
Fleet Street, fresh from Angelo’s and Jackson's. - His great amusement wa- 
making thrusts with his stick, in fencer’s fashion, at the spruce books, as he 
called them, which I had arranged upon my shelves He disordered a row fos 
me in ashort time, always hitting the volume he had singled out for the exerr 
cise of his skill.” He added, with a laugh, ‘I was sometimes, as you will 
guess, glad to get rid of him” 

Let us illustrate his sagacity in business, by an anecdote which will be new 
to many of our readers. Constable published a little ‘ History of England’ in 
one small volume, which, as it were, fell still-born from the press. Murray 
perceived its merits, bought Constable's share, and baptized his little purchase 
by the name of * Mrs. Markham’s History of England,’ a name it still enjoys. 
pen work flourished in his hands, and is, to this day, realizing a large annual 
proht. 

Mr. Murray has left a widow, three daughters, and a son, the Editor of the 
Continental Hendbooks, a series of publications widely and desersed'y popular. 
For seventy-eight years two John Murrays have been conuected, in an eminent 
degree, with all that is useful and elegaut in literature; we have now a third 
John Murray, to whom we wish all the success he so well merits. 








NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


[We find the whole of the article entitled “ Reflections of the Emperor” 
so interesting, that we give the remainder, here, instead of reserving it for 
next week, as we at first intended ] 


Le petit Las Cases, as he called Las Cases’s son, formed one of the party 
on that day, he was then a lad of fourteen, and the emperor was fond of 
quizzing me about him, and telling me I should be his wife. Nothing enraged 
me so much: I could not bear to be considered such a child, and particularly 
at that moment for there was a ball in prospect to which I had great hopes of 
papa allowing me to go, and I knew that his objection would be founded on 
my being too young. 

Napoleon seeing my annoyance desired young Las Cases to kiss me, and he 
held both my hands whilst the little page saluted me. I did all in my power 
to escape, but in vain. ‘The moment my hands were at liberty I boxed Le 
petit Las Cases’ ears most thoroughly. But I determined to be revenged on 
Napoleon ; and in descending to the cottage to play whist, an opportunity 
presented itself, which I did not allow to escape 

There was no internal communication between the part occupied by the 
emperor and the rest of the house, and the path leading down was very steep 
and very narrow ; there being barely room for one person to pass at a time. 
— walked first, Las Cases next, then his son, and lastly my sister 

ane. 

I allowed the party to proceed very quietly until I was left ebout ten 
yards behind ; and then E ran with all my force on my sister Jane. She fell 
with extended hands on the little page; he was thrown upon his father, and 
the grand chamberlain, to his dismay, was pushed against the emperor ; who, 
although the shock was somewhat diluted by the time it reached him, had still 
some difficulty from the steepness of the path in preserving his footing. 

I was in extacies at the confusion I had created, and exulted in the revenge 
I had Re for the kiss; but I was soon obliged to change my note of 
triumph. 

Las Cases was thunderstruck at the insult offered to the emperor, and became 
perfectly furious at my uncontrollable laughter. He seized me by the shoulders, 
and pushed me violently on the rocky bank. 

It was now my turn to be enraged. I burst into tears of passion, and turm- 
ing to Napoleon, cried out, 

“Oh, sir, he has hurt me.” 

“Never mind,” replied the emperor. ‘Ne pleurs pas—I will hold him 
while you punish him.” 

And a good punishing he got: I boxed the little man’s ears until he begged 
for mercy; but I would show him none, and at length Napoleon let him go, 
telling him to run, and if he could not run faster than me, he deserved to be 
beaten again. 

He immediately started off as fast as he could and I after him, Napoleon 
clapping his hands and laughing immoderately at our race round the lawn. 

Las Cases never liked me after this adventure, and used to call me a rude 
hoyden. 

I never met any one who bore these kind of things so well as Napoleon. He 
seemed to enter into every sort of mirth or fun with the glee of a child, and 
though I have often tried his patience severely, I never knew him to lose his 
temper, or fall back upon h’'s rank or age, to shield himself from the conse- 
quences of his own familiarity and indulgence to me. I looked upon him in- 
deed, when with him, almost as a brother or companion of my own age, and 
all the cautions I receiyed, and my own resolutions to treat him with more re- 
spect and formality were put to flight the moment I came within the influence 
of his arch smile and laugh. 

If I approached him more gravely than usual, and with a more sedate step 
and subdued tone, he would, perhaps, begin by saying, 

“ Eh bien, qu’ as tu, Mademoiselle Betsee? Has le petit Las Cases proved 
inconstant? If he has, bring him to me ;”’ or some other playful speech, which 
either pleased or teased me, and made me at once forgat all my previous deter- 
minations to behave prettily. 

My brothers were at this time quite children, and Napoleon used to allow 
them to sit on his knee, and amuse themselves by play’ng with his orders, &c. 
More than once he has desired me to cut them off to please them. 

One day Alexander took up a pack of cards, on which was the usual figure 
of the Great Mogul. The child held it up to Napoleon, saying, 

“ See Bony, this is you.” 

He did not understand what my brother meant by calling him Bony. 

I explained that it was an abbreviation—the short fo: Buonaparte , but Las 
Cases interpreted the word literally, and said it meant a bony person. 

Napoleon laughed and said, “Je ne suis pas osseux,” which he certainly 
never could have been, even in his thinnest days. 

His hand was the fattest and prettiest in the world: his knuckles dimpled 
like those of a baby, his fingers taper and beautifully formed, and his nails per- 
fect. 

I have often admired its symmetry, and once tuld him it did not look large 
and strong enough to wield a sword. This led to the subject of swords; »nd 
one of the emperor's suite who wes present, drew his sabre from its scabbard, 
and pointing to some stains on the blade, said that it was the blood of English- 
men. The emperor desired him to sheathe it, telling him it was bad taste to 
boast, particu arly before ladies é, 

Napoleon then produced from a richly embossed case, the most magnificent 
sword | ever beheld. The sheath was composed of one entire prece of most 
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ales ked tortoise shell, thickly studded with gold bees. The handle, 
angel S deur-delys in shape, was of exquisitely wrought gold. It was, 
indeed, the most costly and elegant weapon I had ever seen. x 

I requested Napoleon to aliow me to examine it more 7 , and then . 
circumstance which had occurred in the morning in which I had been muc 
piqued at the emperor's conduct, flashed across me. The temptation was !rre- 


and | determined to punish him for what had he done. an 
ae the blade out qalekiy from the scabbard, and began to flourish yw 
his bead, making passes at him, the emperor retreating, until at last * md 
pinned him up im the corner. I kept telling him all the time, that he . z 
ter say his prayers, for I was going to kill him. My exulting cries at ~¢ “_ 
my sister to Napoleon's assistance. She scolded me violently, an - : e 
would inform my father if I did not instaotly desist. But I only ops ag er, 
and maintained my post, keeping the emperor at bay until my arm pped 

haustion. : 
re ter I see the figure of the Grand Chamberlain now, with his spare 
form and parchment visage, glowing with fear for the emperor's safety, and in- 
dignation at the insult I was offering him He looked as if he could have an- 
nihilated me on the spot ; but he had felt the weight of my hand before on his 
ears, and prudence dictated to him to let me alone. 7% 

When ! resigned my sword, Napoleon took hold of my ear, which had been 
bored on'y the day before, and pinched it, giving me great pain. I called out, 
and be then took hold of my nose, which he pulled heartily, but quite in fun.— 

His good humour never lett him during the whole sceve. wit 

The following was the circumstance which had excited my ire in the morn- 
ing. My father was very strict in enforcing ovr doing a French translation 
every day, and Napoleon would often condescend to look over them and cor- 
rect their faults. One morning I felt more than ufually averse to performing 
this task, and when Napoleon arrived at the cottage, and asked whether the 
translation was ready for him, I had not even begun it. es 

Wen he saw this, he took up the paper and walked down the lawn with it to 
my father, who was preparing to mouut his horse to ride to the valley exclaim- 
ing as he approached, ‘ 

‘+ Balcomb—voila le theme de Mademoiselle Betsee. Qu’elle a bien tra- 
vaille ;” holding up at the same time the blank sheet of paper. 

My father comprehended imperfectly, but saw by the sheet of paper, and my 
name being mentioned by the laughing emperor, that he wished me to be scold- 
ed, and entering into the plot, he pretended to be very angry, and threatened if 
I did not finish my translation before he returned to dinner, I should be severe- 
ly punished He then rode off, and Napoleon left me, laughing at my sullen 
and mortified air. And it was the recollection of this which made me try and 
frighten him with the sword. 

he emperor in the course of the evening desired a quantity of bijouterie to 
be brought down to amuse use, and among other things the miniatures of the 
young King of Rome. He seemed gratified and delighted when we expressed 
our admiration of them. He possessed a great many portraits of young Napo- 
leon. One of them represented him sleeping in his cradle, which was in the 
form of a helmet of Mars; the bannerof France waived over his head, and 
his tiny right hand supported a small globe. 

I asked the meaning of these emblems, and Napoleon said he was to be a 
great warrior, and the globe in his hand signified he was to rule the world. 
Another miniature on a snoff box, represented the little fellow on his knees be- 
fore a crucifix, bis hands clasped, and his eyes raised to Heaven. Underneath 
were these words: 

* Je prie le bon Dieu pour mon pére, ma mére, et my patrie.” 

It mas an exquisite thing. y 

Another portrayed him with two lambs, on one of which he is riding, and 
the other he is decking out with ribands. The emperor told us these lambs 
were presented to his son by tue inhabitants of Paris—an cnwarlike emblem, 
and perhaps intended as a delicate hint to the emperor to make him a more 
peaceable citizen than his papa 

The Pascal lamb, however, is, I believe, the badge on the colours of a dis- 
tinguished English regiment, and perhaps may be intended to remind the sol- 
dier that gentleness and mercy are not inconsistent with the fiercer and more 
lionlike attributes of his profession. 

We next saw another drawing, in which the Empress Maria Louise and her 
son were represented, surrounded by a sort of halo of roses and clouds, which 
I did not admire quite so much as some of the others. 

Napoleon then said he was going to show us the portrait of the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, and produced an exquisite miniature of his sister Pau- 
line. Certainly | never saw anything so perfectly lovely, 1 could not keey my 
eyes from it, and told him how euchanted I was with it. He seemed pleasea 
with my praises, and said it was a proof of taste, for she was perhaps one of the 
most lovely womer. that ever existed. 

The emperor usually plaved cards every evening, and when we were tired 
of looking at the miniatures, &c., he said, 

‘“* Now we will goto the cottage and play whist.” 

We all walked down together. Our little whist table was soon formed, but 
the cards did not run smoothly, and Napoleon desired Las Cases to seat him- 
self at a side table, and deal them until they dealt easily. 

While the grand chamberlain was thus employed, Napoleon asked me what 
my robe de balle wasto be. I must mention that on my father’s refusal to al- 
low me to go to the ball which was to be given by Sir George Cockburn, I had 
implored the emperor’s intercession for me. He most kindly asked my father 
to let me go, and his request of course was instantly acceded to. 

I now ran up stairs to bring my dress down to him. It was the first ball 
dress [ had ever possessed, and I was not a little proud of it. 

He said it was very pretty, and the cards being now ready, 1 placed it on the 
sofa and sat down to play. Napoleon and my sister were partners, and Las 
Cases fell to my lot. We had always hitherto played for sugar plums, but to- 
night Napoleon said, 

** Mademoiselle Betsec, I will bet you a Napoleon on the game.” 

I had had a pagoda presented tu me, which made up the sum of all my 
worldly riches, and I said I would bet him that against his Napoleon. 

The emperor agreed to this, and we commenced playing. He seemed de- 
termined te terminate this day of espiéglerie as he had begun it. Peeping un- 
der his cards as they were dealt to him, he endeavoured whenever he got an 
important one,to draw off my attention, and then slily held it up for my sister to see. 
I soon discovered this, and calling him to order, told him he was cheating, and 
that if he continued to do so I would not play. At last he revoked intentionally, 
and at the eud of the game tried to mix the cards together to prevent his being 
discovered ; but I started up, and seizing hold of his hands, I pointed out to him 
and the others what he had done. 

He laughed until the tears ran out of his eyes, and declared he had played 
fair, but that I had cheated, and should pay him the pagode ; and when I per- 
sisted that he had revoked, he said I was méchante and a cheat; and catching 
up my ball dress from off the sofa, he ran out of the room with it, and up to the 
pavilion, leaving me in terror lest he should crush and spoil all my pretty roses 
{instantly set off in chase of him, but he was too quick, and darting through 
the marquee, he reached the inner room and locked himself in. 

I then commenced a series of the most pathetic remonstrances and entreaties 
both in English and French, to persuade him to restore me my frock, but in 
vain ; he was inexorable, and I had the mortification of hearing him laugh a 
what I thought the most touching of my appeals. I was obliged to return with- 
out it. He afterwards sent down word he intended to keep it, and that I might 
make up my mind not to go to the ball. I lay awake half the night, and at last 
cried myself to sleep, hoping he wonld relent in the morning ; but the next 
day wore away, and [ saw no signs of my pretty frock. 

I sent several entreaties in the course of the day, but the answer was that 
the emperor slept, and could not be disturbed. He had given these orders to 
teaze me. 

At last the hour arrived for our departure for the valley. The horses were 
brought round, and I saw the little black boys ready to start with our tin cases, 
without, alas! my beautiful dress teing in them. 

I was in despair, and hesitated whether I should not go in my plain frock ra- 
ther than not go at all; when to my great joy I saw the emperor running down 
the lawn to the gate with my dress. 

* Here, Miss Betsee, I have brought your dress, I hope you are a good girl 
now, and that you will like the bali; and mind that you dance with Gour- 
gaud.” 

General Gougaud was not very handsome, and I had some childish feud 
with him. 

I was all delight at getting back my dress, and still more pleased to find my 
roses were not spoiled. 

He sajd-we had ordered them to be arranged, and pulled out in case any 
might have been crushed the night before. 

_ Napoleon walked by the side of our horses until he came to the end of the 
bridle road which led tothe Briers. He then stopped and remarked on the 
beauty of a house which was situated in the valley beneath us, asking to whom 
it belonged, and expressing his intention of going down to see it. 

s Las Cases accompanied the emperor down the side of the mountain, and we 
wert on to the ball. He mentioned the next day how charmed he had been 
with the place, and that he had ridden home on a beautiful little active pony 
belonging to the owner, Major Hodgson. 

The only exception to the emperor's habits 
an his hour of rising 

In the midst of our 
gold and 


of regularity when with us was 


garden was a very large pond of transparent water full of 
silver fish, and near this was the grapery formed of trellis-work, quite 





covered with vines of every description. At the end of the grapery was an 
arbour, round, and over which a treillage of grapes also clustered in the richest 
profusion. To this spot which was so sheltered as to be cool in the most sultry 
weather, Napoleon was much attached. He would sometimes convey his pa- 
pers there as early as four o'clock in the morning, and employ himself until 
breakfast-time in writing, and whea tired of his pen, in dictating to Las Cases. 

No one was ever permitted to intrude upon him when there ; and this little 
attention was ever after gratefully remembered. From this prohibition, how- 
ever, I was exempt, at the emperor's own desire. I was considered as a privi- 
leged person ; even when he was in the act of dictating a sentence to Las 
Cases, he would come and answer my call, “Come and unlock the garden- 
door ;” and I was always admitted and welcomed with a smile. 

I did not abuse this indulgence, and seldom intraded on him when in his re- 
treat. 

I remember, however, one day a very pretty young laly came from the val- 
ley to pass the morning withus. She was dying to see Napoleon, but the heat 
was very oppressive, and he had retired to his arbour to avoid it. 

_ T hesitated for some time between the fear of disturbing him and disappoint- 
ing my friend ; but at last Miss C appeared so mortied at not seeing him, 
that I ran down to the garden and knocked at the door. 

Fora long while I received no answer, but at length by dint of thumping 
and calling to the emperor, I succeeded in waking him. He had fallen asleep 
in the arbour over his papers. 

He came up to the door, and asked me what I wanted. 

I said, ** Let me in, and you shall know.” 

“ He replied, ** No; tell me first what it is, and then you shall come in.” 

I was then obliged to say I wished to introduce a young lady to him: he de- 
clined seeing her, and desired me to say he was unwell. I told him she would 
be dreadfully «isappointed, and that she was so pretty. 

“Not like the ledy I was obliged to say agreeable things to yesterday 








” 


some. 

At last I succeeded in getting the door opened ; as soon as I found it un- 
locked, | ran up to the table where he had been writing, and snatched up his 
papers. 

* Now," I said, “ for your i}!-nature in keeping me so long at the door, I shall 
keep these, and then I sball find out all your secrets.” 

He looked a little alarmed, when he saw the papers in my hand, and told me 
to put them down instantly ; but I refused and set off round the garden flour- 
ishing my trophies. 

At last he told me if I did not give them up, he would not be my friend ; and 
I relinquished them. 

I then took hold of the emperor's hand for fear he should escape, and led him 
to the house, where we found Miss C——. I introduced her to Napoleon, and 
he delighted her excessively by his compliments on her beauty, &c 

When she was going away, he walked down the lawn with her and lifted ber 
on herhorse. He told me alter she was go 
but had the air of a marchande des modes. 

The golden fruit in this modern garden of the Hesperides, had for its dragon 
an eld Malay slave, named Toby, who had been captured and brought to the 
island as a slave many years before our arrival. ihe old fellow had lived in 
the garden forty years without once crossing its boundary. He was an original 
and rather interesting character. A peifect despot in bis own domain, he never 
allowed his authority to be disputed , and the family stood almost as much in 
awe of him as they did of the master of the Briars himse f. 

Napoleon took a fancy to old Toby, and wold papa he wished to purchase 
him and give him his freedom; but for some political reason tt was not per 
mitted. 

The old man retained ever afterwards the most grateful sense of Napoleon's 
kindness ; and was never more highly gratified than when employed in gather 
ing the choicest fruit, and arranging the most beautiful bouquets to be sent to 
Longwood, ‘*to that good man, Bony,” as he called the emperor. 

Napvleou made a point of inquiring, whenever I saw him, after the bealth of 
old Toby, and when he took tis leave of him, he presented him with twenty 
Napoleons. 

‘The emperor was very accessible while at the Briars, and knowing how much 
it would delight us, he seemed to wish to return any little attentions we wert 
able to offer him by courtesy and kindness to our friends 

My father, one day during his residence with us, invited a large party, and 
the emperor said he would join us in the evening. He performed his promise, 
and delighted every one with his urbanity and condescension. When avy of 
our guests were presented to him, he usually inquired bis profession, and then 
turned the conversation upon some topic connected with tt 

[| have often heard wonder expressed at the extent of Napoleon's information 
on matters of which he would hardly have been expected to know much. On 
this occasion, a very clever medical man, alter a long conversation with the 
empevor on the subject of bis profession, deciared his astonishment to my fath 
er, at the knowledge he possessed, and the clearsess and brilliancy with which 
he reasoned on it, though his theories were sometimes rather heterodox. 

Napoleon told him that he had no faith whatever in medicine, and that his 
own remedies were starvation and the warm bath. At the same time he pro 
fessed a higher opinion of the medical, or rather surgical! profession than any 
other. 

The practice of the law was too severe au ordeal for poor human nature, and 
that he who habituates himself to the distortion of truth, and to exultation at 
the success of injustice, will at last hardly know right from wrong. So it is 
he remarked, with politics, a man must have a conventional couscience. 

Of the church also (les ecclésiastigues) he spoke harshly, saying that too 
much was expected from its members, and that they became hypocri‘es in con- 
sequence. As to soldiers, they are cut-\broats and robbers, and not the less so 
becanse they are ready to send a bullet through your head if you tell them your 
opinion of them. But surgeons, he said, are neither too good nor too bad. 
Their mission is to benefit mankind, not to destroy, mystily, or inflame them 
against each other, and they have opportunities of studying human nature as 
well as science. ‘Ihe emperor spoke in high terms of Lerrey, who, he said. 
a man of genius, and of unimpeachable integrity.* 

On the emperor’s first arrival in St. Helena he was fond of taking exploring walks 
in the valley just below our cottage. In these short walks he was unattended 
by the officer on guard, and he had thus the pleasure of feeling himself free 
from observation. ‘The officer first appointed to exercise surveillance over him 
was a Captain Grately of the artillery, and though a mild and gentlemanly 
person in his manners, Napoleon took an unconquerable dishke to hun. It was 
his duty to attend him in his rides, and the orders given on these occasions 
were, “ that he was not to lose sight of Napoleon.” 

The latter was one day riding along one of the mountainous bridle paths at 
St. Helena, with the orderly officer in attendance ; suddenly the emperor turo- 
ed short to his right, and spurring his horse violently, urged bim up the face of 
the precipice, making the large stones fly from under him down the mountain, 
and leaving the orderly officer aghast gazing at him, in terror for his safety and 
doubt as to his intentions. 

He was either not well enough mounted, or his nerve was unequal to the 
task of following Napoleon, and giving it up at once, he rode instantly off to 
St. George Cockburn, who happened at the time to be dining with my father 
at the Briars. He arrived breathless at our house, and demanding to see Sir 
George, on business of the utmost importance, he was ushered at once into the 
dining-room. 

The admiral was in the act of discussing his soup, and listened with an im- 
perturbable countenance to the agitated detail of the occurrence. He then 
very quietly advised him to return to Longwood, where he would most probably 
find General Buonaparte. This, as he prognosticated, was the case, and Na- 
poleon often afterwards laughed at the consternation he had created. 

I have mentioned being struck with Napoleon's seat on horseback on first 
seeing him. He one day asked me whether I thought he rode well. I told 
him with the greatest truth that | thought he looked better on horseback than 
any one I had ever seen. He appesred pleased, and calling for his horse he 
mounted, and rode several times at speed round the lawn, makiog the anima! 
wheel in a very!narrow circle, and showing the most complete mastery over him 
One day, Achambaud, his groom, was breaking in a beautiful young Arab, 
which had been bought for the emperor's riding. 

The colt was plunging and rearing in the most frightful manner, and could 
not be induced to pass a white cloth which had been purposely spread on the 
lawn, to break him fom shying. I told Napoleon it was impossible that he 
could ever ride that horse, it was so vicious. He smiled and becowing to Acham- 
baud, desired him to dismount, and then, to my great terror, he himself got on 
the animal, and soon succeeded in making him not only pass the cloth, but pot 
his feet upon it; and then rode him over and over it several times. Acham. 
baud, as it seemed to me, hardly knew whether to laugh or cry. He was de 
lighted with his emperor's prowess, but mortified at his managing a horse so 
easily which he had been trying in vain to subdue. 

Napoleon mentioned that he had once ridden the same horse 120 miles in 
one day. It was to see his mother, who was dangerously ill, and there were no 
other means of reaching her. The poor animal died in the course of the night. 
He said that his own power of standing fatigue was immense, and that he 
could almost live in the saddle. 1am afraid to say how many hours he tcld 
me he had once remained on horseback ; bat I remember being much surprised 
at his powers of endurance. 





I assured him she was quite a different person, being very young and hand. | 


ne, that she was a very pretty girl, | 


His great strength of constitution was More instrumental than one 
would 1 at first view, in his reaching the pinnacle of bis ambition. 
state of the mind is so dependant on the frame, that it is difficult to 
oe ary hee — of ee which is necessary to success in war, or 
itical turmoil, can exist without pond of least 
of constitation. rage ware ee 
In how many critical periods of Napoleon's life would not the illness of a 
week have been fatal to his future schemes of empire How might the stern- 
ness of purpose hy which he subjogated his darin compeers of the revolution 
have been shaken, and his giant ambition thwarted by a trivial sickness, The 


mind of even a Napoleon might have bee: ‘ 
feebled by a few days' ae 1 prostrated, and his mighty will en 


The successful! leader of a revolutix 
evils to which flesh is heir 
is enough to ruin him 
and he is pushed from 
compe titer. 


n especially ought to be exempt from the 
His very absence fromthe arena for a few days 
Deprecrating reports are spread, the prestige vanishes, 
his stool by some more vigorous and more fortunate 


— 
THE LATE EARL CATHCART. 
From the London Times. 

This distinguished nobleman was the senior general in the British army, and 
had attained the advanced age of 88. He was the eldest son of the pivth 
Baron Catheart, and received his education at the University of Glaagow, with 
the desiga of following the profession of the law. His father, who had been 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Curnberland at the battle of Fontenoye, died in 
the year 1776, and the family estates devolved upon the peer just deceased 
when he was within a month of completing bis majority. The design of follow- 
ing the legal profession was then abandoved, and, like many of his ancestors, 
he took up the profession of arms. With the 16h Light Dragoons he proceed- 
ed to America, and became suceessively aide de camp to Sur Thomas Wilson 
and to Sir Henry Clinton. After having distinguished himself considerably in 
several actions, he received the appointment of aide-de-camp to the Command- 
er in Chief, and in that capacity served with great galantry at the battle of Mon- 
mouth Court-house. He subsequently commanded at the ou! pos's the Caledo- 
nian Volunteers, a corps raised by himself from amongst his fellow countrymen. 
| In the year 779 he became major of the 38th Foot, and during the avtomn 
served as quartermaster - to the forces in North America ti) the arrival 
| of General Dalrymple en years afterwards he obtained the colonelcy of the 
| 29h Foot, War having been declared against France an army was formed at 
| Portsmouth, and placed under the command of Lord Moira; to this force Lord 

Cathcart was appointed, in 1793, as brigedier-general, and accompanied the 
| army to Ostend. He shortly afterwards joined the Duke of York at Arnheim, 
and served through the remainder of the ¢ ampaign; in this retreat, Lord Cath- 
cart is said to have shown much ability and courage, particularly at Boxtel, and 
under General Harcourt at Buren, He then returned to England ; and in the 
carly part of 1801, attained the rank of lieutenant-general. In 1805 he was 
| appotated ambassador to St’ Petersburgh, but his destination wes subsequently 
changed, and in lieu of proceeding to Russia, he took the command of the Biit- 
ish army in Hanover, and gave much satisfaction by his conduct there in 
strengthening the British power, and conciliating the Russian general, with 
whom England was then acting in concert. He returned home on the death of 
Mr. Pitt, and in 1807 was sent on a mission to Sweden, having previously com. 
manded the forces in Scotland for a short time. 
| In the month of September, in the latter year, occurred the attack on Copen- 
| hagen, an expedition undertaken to prevent the Danish fleet falling into the 
handsof the French, ‘Twenty-seven sail of the line, under Admiral Lord Gam- 
| bier, and 20,000 men, under Lord Catheart, were the force despatched to Co- 
penhagen, and the Duke of Wellington accepted a subordinate command in thie 
| expedition, The prompt surrender of the Danish fleet was demanded, and on 
| the failure of all negotiations with the Prince Royal, the bombardment in- 
stently commenced. In two days a capitulation was effected ; Lord Catheart's 
army took possession of the citadel and dockyards, while the British admiral 
brought the captured navy of Denmark into the harbour of Portemouth. On 
| his return to England, Lord Cathcart received the thanks of Parliament, and 
was rewarded with the title of an English viscount, the peerage which he inhe- 
rited from his father having been a Scottish dignity. He had, however, pre- 
| viously enjoyed 4 seat in the House of Lords ws « representative peer. Shortly 
a‘terwards he became commander-in-chief in Ireland, aod in 1813 he proceeded 
1s ambassedor to St. Peversburgh. Lord Catheart aceompenied the Emperor 
Alexander to Prague, was pr tat the interview between the three sove. 
reigns, and at the battle of Drerden, where he was close to General Moreau 
when be received hie death wound. From the Eayperor Alexander he received 
the Russian order of St. Andrew, and, not having quitted the Kussian head- 
quarters during the campaign, he entered Paris on the 3let of March; in June 
he signed the treaty of peace, and in September he attended the Congress at 
Vienna as pl hipotentiary of Great Britain ; on the completion of the labours 
of this celebrated Congress he received an earldom 
Three years after Lord Catheart attained his majority he married in America, 
where he was then serving, the daughter of Andrew Elliot, the governor of 
| New York By this lady he had four sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son, Lord Greenock, who now has become second Earl Catheart, is a well- 
known military officer, and succeeded his Koyal Highness Prince Albert as 
| colonel of the Lith Hussars 

The deceased earl was Knight of the Order of the Thistle, a member of the 
Privy Council, Colonel of the 2d Life Guards, Vice-Admiral of Scotland, 
Governor of Hall, &c. 
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SUMMARY. 


It concerns us deeply to state that the Marquess of Sligo is still in a very 
feeble condition. The amiable Marchioness is never absent from toe sick 
couch of her noble husband. This is one among the many strong proofs we 
conld adduce of the exercise of the purest domestic affection in circles which 
| ere supposed by the uninitiated to be too unceasingly whiled by fashion to 
leave a resting-place for one genuine heart-feeling. 

The nuptials of the Hon. Wm. Cowper, M. P., and Mies Gurney, were 
solemnized at St. James's on Tuesday. 

The Coloneley of the 10th Hussars, vacant by the promotion of the Marques 
of Londonderry, has been conferred on Major-General Lygon. 





Among the crowd of fair attendants at the drawing-room, the county of Devon 
well maintained its renown for female elegance and beauty. In richness of 
costume, and dignity of carriage, no lady surpassed Lady Rolie; and for loveli- 
ness of person, not one of the numerous youthful fair who then made formal 
| entrée into life, attracted more general admiration than did the daughter of 
| Devon's Southern Member, Sir John Yarde Baller, who was presented by her 
| mother, Lady Yarde Buller. Not less conspicuous for personal charme, as 
well as for simple elegance of attire, were the two Misses Fowell Sprye, also 
on this occasion presented by their mother. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians are expected at Paris, to be prosent at 
the reception of the Princesse de Joinville. 


Mddle. Henrietta Roeckel, a niece of the great Hammel, made her début 
as a singer at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Monday afternoon, and acquitted 
herself with very creditable taste and skill for one so young. 

Ernest, the celebrated violinist, and Spohr, the great composer and violinist, 
have errived in town from the continent. 

Duprez, has returned to Paris from his tour in the Provinces. It is in con 
templation to produce Rossini’s * Italiana in Algiers” at the Academie Royale, 
with a new libretto. 





Mddle Bertucat the harpuste, hae made a very sucecesul debut on the opera 








* This coaversation is ‘rom a note o m, father’s. 


stage in Vienna, in the part of Anima, in the “ Sonnambula,”, 


The Colonelcy of the 2d Life Guards, and the Gold Stick, vacant by the 
death of the Earl of Clanearty, bave been conferred on the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. It is said that Prince George of Cambridge will succeed the noble 
marquess as Colonel of the 10th Hossars. 

We regret to state that Earl Grey has been seriously indisposed during the 
week. Viscount Howick w in constant attendance on his noble father. 

Our obituary records the death of the Connt de Mondreviile, who married the 
Marquess of Ailesbury's eldest daughter, Lady Maria Bruce, who died in Nov. 
1835. 

Lord Melbourne appeared in the House of Lords on Thursday, for the first 
time this session. ‘The noble Viscount conversed for some time with the Dake 
of Wellington, and seemed in excellent spis.is. 

Warsaw, June 1.—The Emperor's visit to our city is confidently expected 
to take place late in Joly, or early in August. 

Hamburgh, June 15 —The King of Denmark will leave Copenbagen on the 
17th inst. for the wland of Ragen, for the purpose of having an interview with 
the King of Prussia there. is is quite unexpected, and therefore causes 
some sensation in C.penhagen. 

Stockholm, May 26.—The two sons of the Crown Prince Oscar are to gu 
through a regular course of study, principally of Swedish law and history, at 
the University of Upsala, previous to their intended travels abroad. 

It is stated from St. Petersburgh phat an officer of the Emperor's stall is 
about to proceed to Pekin on am extraordinary mission. 
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MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
CHAFTER 0 , oi 

Some trifling excitement prevailed upon very brink and margin of the 
land of Liberty ; Sensiienashes been elected the day before ; and Party 
Feeling naturally ronning rather high on such an exciting occasion, the friends 
of the disappointed candidate had found it necessary to assert the great princi- 
ples of Purity of Election and Freedom of Opinion by breaking « few legs and 
arms, and furthermore pursuing one obnoxious gentleman through the streets 
with the design of slitting his nose. These good-humoured little outburst of 
the popular fancy were not m themselves sufficiently remarkable to create any 
great stir, after the lapse of a whole night ; but they found fresh life and noto- 
riety in the breath of the news-boys, who not only proclaimed them with shrill 
yells in all the highways and byeways of the town, upon the wharves and 
among the shipping, bot on the deck and down in the cabins of the steazboat ; 
which, before she touched the shore, was boarded aud overrun by a legion of 
those young citizens. 

* Here's this morning's New York Sewer!” cried one. “ Here's this mor- 
ning’s New York Stabver! Here the New York Family Spy! Here's the 
New York Private Listner! Here the New York Peeper! Here's the New 
Vork Piunderer! Here's the New York Keyhole Reporter! Here's the New 
York Kowdy Journal! Here's all the New York papers! Here's full particu- 
lars of the patriotic loco-foco movement yesterday, in which the whigs was #o 
chawed up; end the last Alabama gouging case; and the interesting Arkan- 
sas dooel with Bowie knives; and all the Political, Commercial, and Fashion- 
able News. Here they are! Here they are! Here's the papers, here the 

™ 

**Here’s the Sewer!” cried another. ‘Here's the New York Sewer! 
Here's some of the twelfth thousand of to-day’s Sewer, with the best accounts 
of the markets, and all the shipping news, and four whole colamns of country 
correspondence, and a fall account of the Ball at Mre White's last night, 
where all the beauty and fashion ef New York was assembled, with the Sewer's 
own particulars of the private lives of all the ladies that was there! Here's 
the Sewer! Here's some of the twelfth thousand of the New York Sewer! 
Here's the Sewer's exposure of the Wall Street Giang, and the Sewer's expo- 
sure of the Washington Gang, and the Sewer's exclusive account of a flagrant 
act of dishonesty committed by the Secretary of State when he was eight 
years old ; now communiceted,at a great expense by his own nurse. Here’s the 
Sewer! Here the New York Sewer, in its twelfth thousand, witha whole 
column of New Yorkers to be shown up, and all their names printed! Here's 
the Sewer's article upon the Judge that tried him, day afore yesterday, for 
libel, and the Sewer’s tribute to the independent Jury that didn’t convict him, 
and the Sewer's account of what they might have expected if they had !— 
Here's the Sewer, here’s the Sewer! Here’s the wide awake Sewer! 
always on the look-out; the leading Journal of the United States, now in 
in its twelfth thousand, and still a printing off :—Here’s the New York 
Sewer!’ 

‘It ie in such enlightened means,’ said a voice almost in Martin's ear, ‘ that 

the bubbling passions of my country find vent.’ 

Martin turned involuntarily and saw,standing close at his side,a sallow gentleman 
with sunken cheeks, black hair, small twinkling eyes, and a singular expression 
hovering about that region of his face, which was not a frown,nora leer, and yet 
might have been mistaken, at the first glance, for either Indeed it would have 
been difficult on a much closes acquaintance, to describe it in any more satis- 
factory terms than as a mixed expression of valgar cunning and conceit. This 
gentleman wore a rather broad-brimmed hat for the greater wisdom of his ap- 
pearance ; and had his arms folded for the greater impressiveness of his att- 
tadef He was somewhat shavbily dressed in a blue surtout reaching nearly to 
his ancles, short loove trousers of the same colour, and a faded buff waistcoat, 
through which a discoloured shirt-frill struggled to force itself into notice, as 
asserting an equality of civil rights with the other portions of his dress, and main- 
taining a declaration of Independence on its own account. His feet, which 
were of unusually large proportions, were leisurely crossed before him as he 
half leaned against, half sat upon the steamboat's side; and his thick cane, 
shod with a mighty terrule at one end and armed witha great metal knob at the 
other, depended from a line-and tassel on his wrist. ‘Thus attired, and thus 
com into an aspect of great profundity, the gentleman twitched up the 
right-hand corner of his mouth and his right eye, simultaneously, and said once 
more : 

‘It is in such enlightened means that the bubbling passions of my country 
find a vent.’ 

As he looked at Martin, and nobody else was by, Martin inclined his head, 
and said : 


* You allude to—' 





| 


ing ron,cap’en. Don't mind about quarts if you're short of ’em. The boy 





* To the Palladium of rational Liberty at home, sir, and the dread of foreign 
oppression abroad,’ returned the gentleman, as he pointed with his cane to an 


_ uncommonly dirty news-boy with one eye. ‘ To the envy of the world, sir, and 


the leaders of human civilization. Let me ask you, sir,” he added, bringing the 
ferrule of his stick heavily upon the deck with the air of a man who must not 
be equivocated with, “ how do you like my Country |’ 

‘1 am hardly prepared te answer that question yet,’ said Martin, ‘ seeing that 
I have not been ashore.’ 

* Well, I should expect you were not prepared, sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘ to 
behold such signs of National Prosperity as those |’ 

He pointed to the vessels lying at the wharves ; and then gave a flourish 
with his stick, as if he would include the air and water, generally, in this 
remark. 

* Really,’ said Martin, ‘I don't know. Yes. I think I was.’ 

The gentleman glenced at him with a knowing look, and said he liked his 
policy. It was natural, he said, and it pleased him as a pihlosopher to observe 
the prejudices of human nature. 

‘ Von have brought, I see, sir,’ he said, turning round towards Martin, and 
resting his chin on the top of his stick, ‘ the usual amount of misery and pov- 
erty, and ignorance and crime, to be located in the bosom of the Great Repub- 
lic. Well, eir, let °em come on in ship-loads from the old country ; when ves- 
sels are about to founder, the rats are said to leave ’em. ‘There is consider- 
able of truth, I find, in that remark.’ 

* The old ship will keep afloat a year or two longer yet, perhaps,’ said Mar- 
tin with a smile, partly occasioned by what the gentleman said, and partly by 
his manner of saying it, which was odd enough, for he emphasized all the 
small words and syliables in his discourse, and left the others to take eare of 
themselves ; as if he thought the larger parts of speech could be trusted alone, 
but the little ones required to be constantly looked after. 

* Hope is aid by the poet, sir,’ observed the gentleman, ‘ to be the nurse of 
Young Desire.’ 

Martin signified that he had heard of the cardinal virtue in question serving 
occasionally in that domestic capacity. 

* She will not rear her infant in the present instance, sir, you'll find,’ obser- 
ved the gentleman. 

* Time will show,’ said Martin. 
we gentleman nodded his head gravely, and said ‘ What is your name, 
sir?’ 

Martin told him. 

* How old are you, sir" 

Martin told him. 

* What's your profession, sir?’ 

Martin told hun that also. 

* What is you destination, sir?’ inquired the gentleman. 

* Really,’ said Martin, laughing, 4 can't satisfy you in that particular, for I 
don't know it myself.’ 

* Yes!’ said the gentleman. 

* No,’ said Martin. 

The gentleman adjusted his cane under his left arm, and took a more de- 
liberate and complete survey of Martin thao he had yet had leisure to make 
When he had completed his inspection, be put out his right haod, shoek Mar- 
tin's hand, and said : 

*My name is Colonel Diver, sir. I am the editor of the New York Rowdy 
Journal.’ , 

Martin received the communication with that degree of respect which an 
Announcement so distinguished appeared to demand. 

*The New York Rowdy Journal, sir,’ resumed the colonel, ‘ is, as I expect 
you know, the organ of our aristocracy in this city.” 

: 4 there is an aristocracy here, then !’ said Martin. ‘ Of what is it com- 


* Of intelligence, sir,’ replied the colonel ; ‘ of intelligence and virtue. And | 


of their necessary consequence in this republic—dollars, sir.’ 

Martin was very giad to hear this, feeling well assured that if intelligence 
and virtue led, as a matter of course, to the acquisition of dollars, he would 
speedily become a great capitalist. He was about to express the gratification 
such news afforded him, when he was interrepted by the captain of the ship, 
who came up at the moment to shake hands with the colonel; and who, see- 
ing 4 well-dressed stranger on the deck (for Martin had thrown aside his cloak) 
shook hands with him also. This was an unspeakable relief to Martin, who, 
in spite of the acknowledged supremacy of Intelligence and Virtue in that 
happy country, would have been deeply mortified to appear before Col. Diver 


* A good , cap’en '’ inquired the colonel, taking him aside. 

‘Weill tow! It was a pretty spanking run, sir,’ said, or rather sung, the 
captain, who was a genuine New En: : ‘con-siderin the weather’ 

* Yes '’ sa'd the colonel. 

* Well! It was, sir,’ said the captain. ‘I’ve just now sent a boy up to your 
office with the passenger-list, colovel.’ 

* You haven't got another boy to spare, p’raps, cap’en '’ said the colonel, in 
a tone almost smounting to severity. 

* 1 guess there sir a dozen if you want 'em, colonel,’ said the captain. 

‘One moderate big ‘un could convey a dozen of champagne, p'raps,” ob- 
— the colonel, musing, ‘to my office. You said a spanking run, | 
think 1” 

‘ Well! so I did,’ was the reply. 

‘It's very nigh you know,’ observed the colonel. ‘I’m glad it was a spank- 


can as well bring four-and-twenty pints, and travel twice as once.—A first- 
rate spanker, capen, was itt Yes!’ 

* A most e—tarnal spanker,’ said the skipper. 

‘| admire at your good fortune, cap’en. You might loan me a cork-screw 
at the same time, and half-a-dozen glasses if you liked. However bad the 
elements combine agaist my country's noble packet-ship the Screw, sir,’ said 
the colonel, turning to Martin, and drawing a flourish on the surface of the 
deck with his cane, ‘her passage either way is almost certain to eventuate a 
spenker !” 

The captain, who had the Sewer below at that moment lanching expensive- 
ly in one cabin, while the amiable Stabber was drinking himself into a state 
of blind madness in another, took a cordial leavs of his friend end captain the 
colonel, and hurried away to despatch the champagne: well knowing (as it af- 
terwards appeared) that if he failed to conciliate the editor of the Rowdy Jour- 
nal, that potentate would denounce him and his ship in large capitals before 
he was a day older; and would probably assault the memory of his mother 
also, who had not been dead more than twenty years. The colonel being 
again left alone with Martin, checked him as he was moving away, and offered, 
in consideration of his being an Englishman, to show him the town and intro- 
duce him, if such were his desire, to a genteel boarding house. But before 
they entered on these proceedings (he said) he would beseech the honour of 
his company at the office of the Rowdy Journal, to partake of a bottle of cham- 
pagne of his own importation. 

All this was so extremely kind and hospitable, that Martin, though it was 
quite early in the morning, readily acquiesced. So, instructing Mark, who was 
deeply engaged with his friend and her three childrenn—when he had done 
assisting them, and had cleared the baggage, to wait for further orders at the 
Rowdy Journal Office,—he accompanied his new friend on shore. 

They made their way as they best could through the melancholy crowd of 
emigrants upon the wharf—who, grouped about their beds and boxes with the 
bare ground below them and the bare sky above, might have fallen from another 
planet, for anything they knew of the country—and walked for some short dis- 
tance along a busy street, bounded on one side by the quays and shipping ; and 
on the other by a long row of staring red-brick storehouses and offices, orna. 
mented with more black boards and white letters, and more white boards and 
black letters, than Martin had ever seen before, in fifty times the space. Pre- 
sently they turned up a narrow street, and presently into other narrow streets, 
until at last they stopped before a house whereon was painted in great charac- 
ters, ‘ Rowpy Journat..’ 

The colonel, who had walked the whole way with one hand in his breast, his 
head occasionally wagging from side to side, and his hat thrown back upon his 
ears—like a man who was oppressed to inconvenience by a sense of his own 
greatness—led the way up a dark and dirty flight of stairs into a room of {sim - 
lar character, all litered and bestrewn with odds and ends of newspapers and 
other crumpled fragments, both in proof and manuscript. Behind a mangy old 
writing-table in this apartment, sat a figure with the stump of a pen in its 
month and a great pair of scissors in its right hand, clipping and slicing at a 
file of Rowdy Journals; and it was such a laughable figure that Martin had 
some diffiulty in preserving his gravity, though conscious of the close observa- 
tion of Colonel Diver. 

The individual who sat clipping and slicing as aforesaid at the Rowdy Jour- 
nals, was a small young gentleman of very juvenile appearance, and unwhole- 
somely pale in the face ; partly, perhaps, from intense thought, but partly, there 
is no doubt, from the excessive use of tobacco, which he was at that moment 
chewing vigorously. He wore his shirt-collar turned down over a black ribbon, 
and his lank hair—a fragile crop—was not only smoothed and parted back from 
his brow, that none of the Poetry of his aspect might be lost, but had here and 
there been grubbed up by the roots ; which accounted for his loftiest develop- 
ments being somewhat pimply. He had that order of nose on which the envy 
of mankind had bestowed the appellation ‘ snub,’ and it was very much turned 
up at the end, as with a lofty scorn. Upon the upper lip of this young gentle 
man, were tokens of a sandy down—so very, very smooth and scant, that 
though encovraged to the utmost it looked more like a recent trace of ginger- 
bread, than the fair promise of a moustache ; and this conjecture, his apparently 
ender age went far to strenghthen. He was intent upon his work; and every 
time he snapped the great pair of scissors, he made a corresponding motion with 
his jaws, which gave him a very terrible appearance. 

Martin was not long in determining within himself that this must be Colone! 
Diver's son ; the hope of the family, and future mainspring of the Rowdy Jour- 
nal. Indeed he had begun to say that he presumed this was the colonel’s little 
boy, and that it was very pleasant to see him playing at Editor in all the guile- 
lessness of childhood; when the colonel proudiy interposed, and said : 

‘My war correspondent, sir—Mr. Jefferson Brick !’ 

Martin could not help starting at this unexpected announcement, and the 
consciousness of the irretrievable mistake he had nearly made. 

Mr. Brick seemed pleased with the sensation he produced upon the stranger, 
and sheok hands with him with an air of patronage designed to reassure him, 
and to let him know that there was no occasion to be frightened, for he (Buick) 
wouldn’t burt him. 

* You have heard of Jefferson Brick I see, sir,’ quoth the colonel, with a smile. 
‘ England has heard of Jefferson Brick. Europe has heard of Jefferson Brick. 
Let me see. When did you leave England, sir!’ 

* Five weeks ago,’ said Martin. 

‘* Five weeks ago,’ repeated the colonel, thoughtfully ; as he took his seat 
upon the table, and swung his legs. ‘ Now let me ask you, sir, which of Mr. 
Brick’s articles had become at that time the most obnoxious to the British Par, 
ament and the court of St. James!’ 

* Upon my word,’ said Martin, ‘ I—’ 

* I have reason to know, sir,’ interrupted the colonel, ‘that the aristocratic 
circles of your country quail before the name of Jefferson Brick. I should like 
to be informed sir, from your lips, which of his sentiments has struck the dead- 
liest blow—’ 

*—At the hundred heads of the Hydra of Corruption now grovelling in the 
dust beneath the lance of Reason, and spouting up to the universal arch above 
us, its sanguinary gore,’ said Mr. Brick, putting on a little blue cloth cap with 
a glazed front, and quoting his last article. 

‘ The libation of freedom, Brick'—hinted the colonel. 

*—Must sometimes be quaffed in blood, colonel,” cried Brick. And when 
he said ‘ blood," he gave the great pair of scissors a sharp snap, as if they said 
blood too, and were quite of his opinion. 

This done they both looked at Martin, pausing for a reply. 

‘Upon my life,’ said Martin, who had by this time quite recovered his usual 
coolness, ‘| can’t give you any satisfactory information about it; for the truth 
is that [—’ 

‘Stop!’ cried the colonel, glancing sternly at his war correspondent, and 
giving his head one shake after every sentence. ‘ That you never heard of 
Jefferson Brick, sir. That you never read Jefferson Brick, sir. That you never 
saw the Rowdy Journal, sir. That you never knew, sir, of its mighty influence 
upon the cabinets of Europe—Yes "’ : 

* That's what I was about to observe, certainly,’ said Martin. 

‘Keep cool, Jefferson,’ said the colonel gravely. ‘ Don't bust! oh you Eu- 
ropeans! Arter that, let’s have a glass of wine!’ So saying, he got down from 
the table, and produced from a basket outside the door, a bottle of champagne, 
and three glasses. 

‘Mr. Jetferson Brick, sir,’ said the colonel, filling Martin's glass and his own, 
and pushing the bottle to that gentleman, ‘ will give us a sentiment.’ 

* Well sir!’ cried the war correspondent, ‘ since you have concluded to call 
upon me, I will respond. I will give you, sir, The Rowdy Journal and its 
brethren; the well of Truth, whose waters are black from being composed of 
| printers’ ink, but are quite clear enough for my country to behold the shadow of 
her Destiny reflected in.’ 

‘Hear, hear!’ cried the colonel, with great complacency. ‘There are 
flowery components, sir, in the language of my friend !’ 

* Very much so, indeed,’ said Martin. 

‘ There is to-day’s Rowdy, sir,’ observed the colonel, handing him a paper. 
* You'll find Jefferson Brick at his usual post in the van of human civilisation 
and mora! purity.’ 

The colonel was by this time seated on the table again. Mr. Brick also took 
up & position on that same piece of furniture; and they fell to drinking pretty 





in the poor character of a steerage enger. 

. bg cap’en |’ said the — . 

* Well, colonel !" cried the captain. ‘ You'ro looking most bright, 
sir. I can hardly realise its being you, and that's a feet ee 


hard. They often looked at Martin as he read the paper, and then at each 
other ; and when he laid it down, which was not until they had finished a second 
bottle, the colonel asked him what he thought of it. 
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The colonel seemed much flattered by this remark ; and said be fy 


=n i are independent here, sir,’ said Mr. Jefferson Brick. ‘ We do as we 


‘If Imay judge from this specimen,” returned Martin, ‘there must be . 


few thousands here rather the reverse of independent, who do as they don’t 


= 


e. 
‘Well! They yield to the mighty mind of the Popular Instructor, 


the colonel. * They rile up, sometimes; but in general sir,” said 
our citizens both in public and in private life, which is fol pl ofthe god 


nobling institutions of our happy country as—’ 

* As nigger siavery itself,’ suggested Mr. Brick. 
‘ En—tirely so,’ remarked the colonel. 

* Pray,’ said Martin, after some hesitation, ‘ may I venture to ask, with 
ference to a case I observe in this paper of yours, whether the Popular a 
tor often deals in—I! am at a loss to express it without giving you ollenee—in 
forgery J in fotgee cette, for instance,’ he pursued, for the colonel was oo. 
ectly calm and quite at his ease, ‘ solemnly purporiin . 
recent periods - living men?’ ‘ til SS neon ween ot 
‘Well, sir!’ replied the colonel. ‘ It does, now and then.’ 

‘ And the popular instructed—what do they do!’ asked Martin. 

‘ Buy ‘em :* said the colonel. 

Mr. Jefferson Brick expectorated and laughed; the former copiously, th 
latter approvingly. —_ 

* Buy "em by hundreds of thousands,’ resumed the colonel. ‘We are a 
smart people here, aud can appreciate smartness.’ 

* Is smartness American for forgery!’ asked Martin. 

* Well!” said the colonel. ‘ I expect it’s American for a good many things 
that you call by other names. Bat you can’t help yourselves in Europe. We 
can.’ 

‘ And do sometimes,’ thought Martin. ‘ You help yourselves with very little 
ceremony too?’ 

‘At all events, whatever name we choose to employ,’ said the colonel 
stooping down to roll the third empty bottle into a corner after the other two. 
‘ I suppose the art of forgery was not invented here, sir ?” : 
‘ I suppose not,’ replied Martin. 

‘ Nor any other kind of smartness, I reckon?’ 

‘Invented! No, I presume not.’ 

‘Well!’ said the colonel ; ‘ then we got it all from the old country, and the 
old country’s to blame for it, and not the new’un. There’s an end of that. 
Now if Mr. Jefferson Brick and you will be so good as clear, I'll come out last 
and lock the door.’ ; 
Rightly interpreting this as the signal for their departure, Martin walked 
down stairs after the war correspondent, who preceded him with great majesty. 
The colonel following, they left the Rowdy Journal Officé and walked forth 
into the streets: Martin feeling doubtful whether he ought to kick the colonel 
for having presumed to speak to him, or whether it came within the bounds of 
possibility that he and his establishment could be among the boasted usages of 
that regenerated land. 

It was clear that Colonel Diver, in the security of his strong position, and in 
his perfect understanding of the public sentiment, cared very little what Mar- 
tin or any body else thought about him. His high-spiced wares were made to 
sell, and they sold; and his thousands of readers could as rationally charge 
their delight tn filth upon him, as a g uiton can shift upon his cook the respon- 
sibility of his beastly excess. Nothing would have delighted the colonel more 
than to be told that no such man as he could walk in high success the streets 
of any other country in the world: for that would only have been a logical as- 
surance to him of the correct adaptation of his labours to the prevailing taste, 
and of his being strictly and peculiarly a national feature of America. 

They walked a mile or more along a handsome street which the colonel said 
was called Broadway, and which Mr.Jefferson Brick said ‘ whipped the universe.” 
Turning, at length, into one of the numerous streets which branched from this 
main thoroughfare, they stopped before a rather mean-looking house with ja- 
lousie blinds to every window; a flight of steps before the green s reet door ; 
a shining white ornament on the rails on either side like a petrified pine-apple, 
polished ; a little oblong plate of the same material over the knocker, whereon 
the name of ‘ Pawkins’ was engraved; and four accidental pigs looking 
down the area. 





PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING. 
MUP MISSES CUMMING respectfully intimate that they now confine their attention to 
giving instruction in Piano-rortTe and Sineine; and that they may secure a more imme- 
diate and larger share of patronage the Misses C. have adopted the following very moderate 


eharges. 
PIANO-FORTE, 
At the pupils residence fifteen dollars per quarter. At the Misses C’s. residence ten dollars. 
SINGING IN THE ITALIAN, ENGLISH, OR SCOTTISH STYLE. 
Private instructions ten and fifteen dollars per quarter.—In classes of tweive on the Hulah 
system tive dollars. Residence No. 1 Warren street, corner of Broadway. 

May 20—tf. 

HE USE OF THE GLOBES AND ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY TAUGHT, 

aided by a new and elegant instrument, which will facilitate the learning. Apply 

to Mr. G. Vale, Nautical Academy, 94 Rosetelt street, New York. Ladies and others 

engaged in teaching, and amateurs in science are invited to examine at the above 
establishment, Vale’s Globe and Transparent Celestial Sphere (in one instrument.) 

June 3d—pd. 7t. 

JRIVATE BOARD.—A family from the South or from any of the British Colonies about to 
I pass a few months in the city of New York, could be comfortably accommodated with a 
handsome suite of rooms in a strictly private family where a good table will be kept. Terms 
will be moderate. 

Apply at the office of the Albion or No. 390 Fourth street. 





July 1=6¢. 











OBOKEN.—This delightful place of summer resort presents advantages over all 

others in the vicinity for a short excursion. The facility with which it can be 
visited by the Barclay, Canal, and Christopher street ferries, renders the walks and 
grounds very accessible. Those which are open to the public are considered to be 
unequalled by any devoted to this purpose for their extent, diversified scenery, and 
superb prospects. No pains have been spared this season to increase, as much as pos- 
sible, the natural beauties of the place. As an additional attraction, an excellent 
German band led by Mr. Myers, will give a series of free Concerts at the Elysian 
Fields, on the afternoon of Mondays’, Wednesdays’ and Saturdays’, during the sum- 
mer. a jel7 2m 


RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN —The proprietors. hay- 

ing availed themselves of the experience of the past year, and Contormed to the 
suggestions of many of their subscribers, beg leave now to cage to them, and the 
public in general, the most complete arrangements for public and private bathing. 
Shower baths upon an improved principle, and the best boys’ swimming school, that 
ever was offered to public patronage. Having established a constant and thorough 
succession of salt water, all surface matter is completely excluded. 

The Franklin Bath is now ready at its usual station, the north side of Castle Garden 
Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of citizens 
and strangers is respecttully solicited. jun9 3m 

NEW FANCY STORE. 
ALCONER HASSALL & CO. 377 Broadway, would most respectfully acquaint the 
ladies of New York and vicinity, that they have opened a very rich assortment of 
Embroideries, Laces, and Fancy Goods. . 

Rich Biack Lace Cardinals, tren wed with Lace and Fringe. 

Biack ana Coloured Silk Long  uawis, very handsome. 

Heavy Silk Square Shawls, very rich. 

Rich Embroidered Capes and Handkerchiefs. 

Collars trimmed and untrimmed. 

A very handsome assortment of Muslins and Prints. 

Also, Gloves, Hosiery, and Ribbons. 








July Ist.—3t. 





ICHARD DAW otherwise DAWES, formerly of Saint Helens in the Isle of Wight, 
Great Britain, who was born about the year 1786, and is supposed to have become an 
American citizen about the year 1812, is requested to apply post paid to Messrs. Beavan and 
Anderson 2 Adelphi Terrace, London, Great Britain, without delay, as he will hear something 
greatly to his advantage. He is supposed to have entered the American Navy. 
Application may hkewise be made to Messrs. George and John Laurie, New York: 
June 10—10t.* = 


YRANSPARENT WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTORY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the ele- 
gant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however well fur - 
nished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, to be the most 
{fective ornaments that can possibly be introduced. 
' "These shades have now been in general uee in all climates for more than five years, so -~ 
experience now proves the fact of their durability; and that public Opinion is decid ily 
in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing demand for 
"The ecllection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the a 
Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash well a 


easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with mountings compiete, 
lt is necessary to remark tha tall shades ma 
the attention of the public to their establishment, No. 395 Broadway, where they 




















vary em OF per pair Upwards. de at this establishment have the epee 
ame ched to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street .N. Y. 
N. B—A liber ‘ decount is made where a quantity is taken. May 19-tf. 
GUITARS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 395 Broadway near Walker st. 
P4; ERNST, SCHMIDT & MAUL, Guitar manufacturers, would respectfully call 
keep constantly on hand an extensive assortment of fine toned guitars, finished in the 


a erent trom this manufactory, long favourably known in the Urited States, 


i y y he best 
eceived the first premium awarded by the American Institute, for t a 
Gunar, on made of such materials _— in such a superior , as bles the 
warrant them to stand any climate. — 
yy before purchasing elsewhere, are requested to call and examine the fae 
did workmanship of thrir instruments, and ascertain the prices. They will be fou 
’ other honse in the city. , 
“a. Ph Ernst, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, begs leave to announce ph 
above arra: ngements do not interfere in the least with his other engagements ; he « os 
tinues to give jessons as usual, at 295 Broadway, near Walker street. m 2; . 


7 = ved 
FITION.—A graduate of the University of ‘Cambridge in England, who has rece! 
ae mee from his College, is desirous of giving dally instruction to afew yousg reatle 


men in this city. July 15—It- 











* Why, it’s horribly personal,’ said Martin. 


For particulars apply at this offices 
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Xuperial Parliament. 
> ha House of Lords, June 26. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
In the House of Lords on Monday, the Earl of Aberdeen having yy ny 


recommitment of the Chorch of Scotland Benefices Bull, the Duke o € 
lington signified the Queen’s consent to the consideration of the measure. 


rd CAMPBELL opposed the motion ; Lord Brougham, who took & deep | 


ipterest in the measure, having left the House in consequence of severe indis- 

ition. Lord Campbell had understood the Lord Chancellor to say, that an 
amendment should be introduced to convert the bill from a declaratory to an 
enacting one; and he proceeded to argue, that, conferring the Inberum arb. 
trium on the Church of Scotland, it was insult to those who decided in the 
Avehterarder case: that it would ruinthe Church of Scotland; and that the 
constitutional party in that church had averred that such a power could not 
exist without the erection of a spiritual tyranny wholly insupportable. The 
opinion of the Law Lords, that the bill was not a true exposition of the exist- 
ing law was unanimous. 

he Earl of Aberdeen defended the bill— 

So far from the constitutional party in the Scottish Church disapproving of 
it, several who would have seceded had deferred their secession in hopes of see- 
ing the bill passed ; and it was his firm belief that if it did not pass, a hundred 
and fifty more would secede. The difficulties which he had encountered in 
Scotland with regard to the bill, had entirely arisen from its inadequacy to meet 
the expectations of the people and of the Church. As far as it went, however, 
he considered the bi'l a just and proper bill. It wasa measure which he could 
not abandon ; for in abandoning it he should be abandoning what he considered 
the indisputable right of the people, and that mght no power under Heaven 
should make him concede. ‘The bill had undergone a careful revision by the 
Law Officers of the Crown, under the direction of a learned Judge, who pro 
nounced it to be in accordance with the constitution of the Church of Scotland. 
He did not see that the Auchterarder decision would be affected by the recog- 
nition of the people's rights. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON contended that the bill had nothing to do 


with the Auchterarder case ; in thatcase the decision negatived the nght of | 


he Presbytery to refuse collation because the majosity of male communicants 
objected to the presentee ; whereas the bill said nothing about the majority of 
male communicants ; and it went to put the presentee on his trials. 

Lord COLTENHAM denied that anything had been said to prove the bill 
not a declaratory measure, and he challenged the Earl of Aberdeen to name 
any learned person who had read the bill, and had given such anopinion. The 
Lord Chancellor did net think so, and no Scottish lawyer hed declared the bill 
to be consistent with the law of Scotland. And he went on to repeat objections 
against the measure. 

The Lord Chancellor replied to Lord Cottenham’s challenge— 

The 3d clause expressly, and in terms, stated that no objection should pre- 
vail, unless it was founded on some defect in the presentee’s ministerial gifts. 
Unless the objection, therefore, ranged itself within that character, it could not 
prevail ; and consequently there was an end at once of the argument, that the 
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course, it was clear there had been a misunderstanding between his noble 
friend and himself. 
Certain amendments which Lord CAMPBELL intended to propose, were 


ordered to be printed. 


FUGITIVE SLAVES.—CARRYING INTO EFFECT THE TREATY 
OF WASHINGTON. 


House of Lords, June 30. 


The Ear! of ABERDEEN moved the second reading of two bills relating to 
the apprehension of foreign offenders found in places under the dominion of the 
British Crown ; the one having reference to offenders coming from the United 
States of America, the other to offenders coming from France. It seemed to 
him most reasonable that fiiendly and neighbouring states should mutually as- 
sist each other in the arrest of offenders ; it wes a duty that governments owed 
to each other, and every authority, including Vattel and Grotius, was in favour 


of the principle upon which that duty was founded. But, as the law of England 


| 


at present stood, there was no power by which foreign offenders could be de- 
livered up to the laws of their own country, unlees where a special act of Par 
liament was introduced for that purpose ; and yet he did not hesitete to say 
that we were bound by the most obvious rules of international !aw to perform 
the duty of delivering up offenders. In the case of the Creole the parties might 
have been tried for piracy, but not for murder. Engagemcnts, as the house 
were aware, had formerly been entered into upon this subject; but there had 
been no revival of those engagements since the year 1806. Those engage- 
ments had been entered into between this country and America; but until the 
mission of his noble friend near him nothing decisive had been concluded. It 
was proposed by the present measure that offenders should be apprehended 


| who were charged with robbery, arson, murder, forgery, assault with intent to 


kill, or whenever the offe.ce was such as would justify the apprehension and 
committal for trial of the offender in his own country. He did not apprebend 
that from such measures any inconvenience would result, except in the case of 
fugitive slaves. ‘This was a matter which he readily admitted w uld require a 
great deal of caution and attention. It was supposed that under this bill fogi- 
tive slaves would be given up, but there was no intention of introducing any 
such provision. ; 

To escape from slavery was no crime ; on the contrary, the conditicn of a 
slave endeavouring to escape was to be regarded with much sympathy. He 
knew it had been said that a fugitive slave was guilty of robbery in carrying off 
the clothes he had on, which were the property of one who claimed to be the 


| owner of the slave; but to take such clothes was no theft, neither wae it a 


theft on the part of the fugitive slave to take away anything which would aid 


| him in his flight, as for example, a horse or a boat. ‘The proposed measures 


| 
| 


he conceived to be essential to the good understanding that ought to subsist 
between neighbouring and friendly nations. In the colonies if any difficulty 
arose, the governors would always have it in their power to consult the highest 
legal authorities in England The convention which had been entered in‘o 
with France on the subject was one of a more limited nature than that with 
the United States. Arrangements of the nature proposed with reference to 
France had been entered into at the time the treaty of Amiens was concluded, 


bi!] was an innovation on the law of Scotland. ‘The question in the Auchter- | but since that period the convention had not been renewed. The French gov- 
arder case was, whether the Presbytery had the right to refuse to try the quali- | ernment were most anxious to renew that treaty, aud he thought that the num 
fications of the presentee, not what those qualifications should be. The bill | ber of the offences to be set forth in the act might hereafter be enlarged, buy 
had been submitted to the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor Geveral for Scotland, | for the present it would be best to bezin with the offences which had been in 
and the Lord Justice Clerk; who, as Dean of Faculty, argued the Auchterar- | cluded in the convention of 1802. The present treaty had been made for a 
der case at the bar with great ability. That learned Judge expressed himself | year, with power of annulling it on either party giving six months notice. The 
with respect to this biil in these terms—* As the Bill stands, it is the deliberate noble earl concluded by moving that the two bills to which he had called at 


opinion of myself, of the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor General, that it embodies 
the existing law of Scotland ” In another passage he spoke more in detail. He 
said—* I beg to state most decidedly my clear opinion, that your bill is only 


tention be read a second time. 
Lord BROUGHAM observed that the noble earl had given a satisfactory 
explanation of that part of the measure which related to fugitive slaves He 


decleratory of the law of Scotland on the subject of the collation of ministers did not know but that it would be necessary to introduce into the bill some 


by the Church; oras enother statute of George I. describes it of trying the | explanatory clauses with reference to slavery. 
J admit that the law has never before been so explain- | the measure give an opinion on the points to which he referred, but should re- 


qualities of ministers. 


ed and cleared up; and your bill goes to the full extent of the principle of | serve himself for a future occasion. 


the suitableness of the minister, as admitted by me in my judgment in the | 


Auchterarder case’ The former bill was also a declaratory bill; and the 
late Lord President pronounced that to be really so. The present Lord 
Preside:t also said, in a letter to Lord Aberdeen—‘I hold that the enact- 
ments proposed in your bill are in consonance w.th the true principles of the 
constitution of the Church of Scotland. I cannot, therefore, persuade myself 
that there is any solid ground for holding thot your your lordship’s bill can be 
justly viewed as impeaching the authority of the judgment in the Auchterarder 
case. In that case, nothing was, in fact, judicially determined as to the 
extent of the power of the Presbyterry, in trying the qualifications and com- 
pletiug the admission of the presentee, which the church had thought proper 
to devolve upon the communicants.” Lord Corehouse, Lord Jeffrey, and five 
others of the Judges, were authorities against the arguments of the Op 
position ; and Lord Lyndhurst rested the case on the authority of the Scotch 
Judges 

Lord DENMAN did not feel competent to argue the question merely as one 
of Scoich law; but the arguments for passing the declaratory law seemed to 
him to be alarming: a very strong case should be made out before the judg- 
ment in the Auchterarder case, with the reasons given for it, should thus be 
cet aside. It was remarkable that the Lord Chancellor himself abstained from 
giving an opinion on the subject. 

On a d vision the amendment was rejected, by 30 to 8; and the House went 
into Committee. But the Earl of Aberdeen consented to defer the furtner con. 
sideration of the bill ; and the Committee was adjourned to Thursday. 

A strange irregular discussion arose on Tuesday on the attempi to force the 
bill forward on Monday. 

Lord BROUGHAM complained that Lord Aberdeen had not complied with 
the request to postpone a measure which conld only have for its object to insult 
and affront the Judges in their Lordship’s House, in order to gratify the self- 
importance of certain other Judges elsewhere. ‘So much,” exclaimed Lord 
Brougham, “ for having a relation in the Cabinet!’ He threatened to give a 
detailed explanation of the circumstances of the insult. 

The Ear! of HADDINGTON said that Lord Brougham could not have taken 
a more inconvenient or ex(raordinary opportunity of mentioning his intention ; 
and the Earl disclaimed for Lord Aberdeen all insult or affront to the Judges in 
the House. 

Lord BROUGHAM—* What does the noble Earl mean by my taking an 
‘extraordinary opportunity?” Extraordinary! What care I fora public break- 
fast! That's ‘ extraordinary,’ if you will. It is ‘ extraordinary’—most ‘ extra- 
ordicary’'—that the noble Earl should not be in his place.” 

The Ear! of HADD|NGTON—* His bill is not before-us to-night.” 

Lord BROUGHAM—* But why is it not? The noble Earl knows that I 
was here last night, and asked, as a personal favour, on the ground of indispo- 
sition, that the Committee on the bill might be postponed. I was the party 
about to be puton my ‘rial. 1 was the party whose law was about to be declared 
to be wrong, by this political act, which interferes with the functions of the 
Judges in your Lordship’s House. I was not, however, to be indulged, it 
seems ; for, to my utter astonishment, the bill was debated in my absence, and 
my law was declared to be erronevus, behind my back. That 1s what is extra. 
ordinary ; and not that | come down on the first occasion to complain of the 
treatment I have receivid, I wi'l not condescend to discuss the question of the 
Scottish law with my noble friend. It is not with him that I intend to debate 
it, but with the noble and learned Lord on the woolsack ; and if it plesse God 
to spare me, I will enter fully and in detail into the question on Thursday.” 

The Earl of HADD!|NGTON—* I am exceedingly glad that my noble friend 
does not intend to condescend to discuss a point of law with me; and I can 
assure him, that if he did condescend to do so, I should take the first opportu- 
nity to get out of the discussion.” 

Lord CAMPBELI—* My Lords, I wish”— 

‘The Earl of SHAFTESBURY (from the woolsack)—“ Really I think it is 
high time to put an end to this very irregular conversation.” 

Lord BROUGHAM—* We'll make it regular. My Lords, I move that 
this House do now adjourn.” 

The Earl of SHAFTESBURY (addressing Lord Campbell, and resuming 
his seat)—** Ah! weil, then, now you can go on.” 

Lord CAMPBELL only wished to observe, that he thought his noble and 
learned friend was quite justified in the course he had taken. And he went on 
to condemn the bill 

The conversation dropped, and the House adjourned. 

On Thursday there was a conversation in perfect contrast with the fore- 


going— 

Lord ABERDEEN said, that on Monday he had left Lord Brougham with 
the understanding that he did not mind the bill's being advanced a stage, if he 
had a subsequent opportunity of opposing it. He would not aggravate the 
pain of being opposed to Lord Brougham by any act of discourtesy on his own 

t. As Lord Brougham’s illness continued, the Committee on the bill should 


po poned till Monday. 
9 


| 
| 


| 





He would not at that stage of 


He could not resume his seat without 
giving expression to the delight which he experienced at the satisfactory feel- 
ings which at present existed between the governments of Englai, France, and 
the United States cf America, on the subject under their lordships’ considera- 
tion. A more barbarous state of things could not be conceived to exist than 
that countries whose territories almost joined each other should harbour male 
factors, and thus render the criminal law quite inoperative 

Lord COTTENHAM expressed his concurrence in the objects which the 
measure was intended to promote. 

Lord CAMPBELL said, that with the exception of two or three points he 
highly approved of the bill before the House. With regard to the Madawaska 
territory, he questioned whether the Crown had a right to cede that territory 
without the authority of an act of parliament. The noble and learned lord 
concluded by observing, that with regard to the third article especially, some 
legislation was necessary to give full effect to the treaty. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, that with regard to the 3d article of the 
treaty, it was deserving of consideration, and he would not say that legislative 
provision might not be necessary ; but that must take place e!sewhere, not in 
that House. He did not wish to give any decided opinion on the subject at 
present, but it would be considered el*ewhere. 

The Marquis of LANSDOWNE asked, why two crimes which were omitted 
in the French treaty should be included in the American treaty, namely, rob- 
bery and arson. 

The Earl of ABERDEEN said, probably there was some good reason, but 
the two treaties had no connexion with each other. ‘The reason, perhaps, was 
simply this, that the treaty of Amiens had never had any operation, and when, 
on the renewal! of ihe treaty of Ameins, it had been proposed to include all the 
crimes named in the American treaty, on his (Lord Aberdeen’s) suggestion, the 
treaty of Amiens was merely renewed, with the understanding that, if it were 
found beneficia!, the stipulation in the American treaty should be adopted, and 
extended to those and other crimes. 

Lord ASHBURTON sad, is is now settled and admitted that a slave arriving 
in the British territories, under any circumstances, never could be claimed of 
rendered liable to personal service. He had the satisfaction of thinking that 
there never existed more amicable feelings between the two countries since a 
treaty had beer concluded between them. 

After a few observations from the Earl of MINTO and Lord ASHBURTON 
the bill was read « second time. 

[ These bills were afterwards passed, sent to the Peers, and were under con- 
sider consideration by them, at our dates.—[Eds. Express ] 





CHINA AND INDIA—EXTRAORDINARY EXPRESS. 
The Times Office, July 3, 10 o'clock, A M 

We have received by extraordinary express our despatches from India. 

The mail from Bombay of the 20th of May brings no remarkable intelligence 
It started 10 days before the usual time in consequence of the approach of the 
monsoon rendering the navigation difficu't from Bombay to Aden. 

The chief points of interest are connected with the proceedings of Sir 
Charles Napier in Scind. It appears that Shere Mahommed, who was defeated 
at the ba'tle of Fullalie on the 24th of March, had got over the river and incit- 
ed some of the mountaineers of the Belooche tribe to join his standard and ap- 
proach to the banks of the Indus, to within five er six miles of Hyderabad. — 
Another chief, Al: Mourad, who had joined the British, was no longer to be de- 
pended on. Sir Charles Napier had given notice to the former to give up his 
useless resistance, or he would proceed to rout hin. The 15th of May was 
publicly mentioned as the date of the expected battle. Her Majesty's 28th re- 
giment had left Kurrachee early in May, and were expected to reach Hydera 
bed before the 15th. The great position of other troops were concentrated 
around Hyderabad, with the exception of one native regiment, which was sta- 
tioned on the right bank. The season of the periodical rise in the Indus had 
begun, and it wes moch doubted if any con:inued operations could be carried 
on for some time, as the country is intersected with overflowing canals 

The Bombay Government was most active in sending reinforcements to 
strengthen Sir Charles Napier's position, Her Majesty's 22d regiment having 
been much weakened by the two victories of the 17th February and 24th 
March, had come to Bombay, from whence one wing of the 78th Highlanders 
had been despatched to take their station at Kurrachee. The greatest efforts 
were made to open a communication from Bhoo) to Omercote, from whence 


| there is one maintained to Hyderabad. The rush of water at the mouths of 


the Indus, and the blowing weather, will prevent ali communications by that 


| means for two or three months. 


A considerable British force was collected at Sukkur, from which place some 
troops were proceeding to Sehwan é, ' 

The ex-Ameers of Scinde, who had arrived at Bombay in April, have been 
located in different places. Shahdad, who is accused of being implicated in the 
murder of Capt. Ennis, has been sent to Surat, m order to be safely guarded 
in the castle. The other ex Ameers have been sent to Sassoor, a fort former- 


rd BROUGHAM said, hed it been an act of discourtesy on the part of | ly belonging to the Peishwa, where they will spend their lives in indolence and 


the noble Earl, it would have been the first of which he had been guilty: of }obscuriny. There was much animadversion on @ report circulated by a Bom- 
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bay newspaper that their Zenana had been debauched by a British soldier, but 
the newspaper, Bengal Times, w ich 
prod pape hang 8 es, was obliged to retract the statement, which was 
The state of the Punjah was beginning to attract attention. Shere 
the third in succession to the neterions Lenjest Singh, who died stows thie 
years ago, had a stroke of the palsy, and the sovereignty of his family was 
looked upon as likely to terminate with his life, as the Braish would have to in- 
terfere to keep down the rebelling porions of his kingdom. In Candabar there 
was, according to report, a new ruler in a Persian Chief; the Kozztlbashes 
were also said to be all powerful in Cabool. Akhber Khan was to Jellalabad 
cocnonanene make arrangements with the Khyberrees for the passage of hie 
father through their defiles from Peshawur. The Khyteel disturbances in Bon- 
diekund have been nearly pat down, notwithstanding the difficulties that attend 
mountain warfare. Lord Ellenborough, who is at Agra, will be enabled, by 
ovher arrangements to bring about its complete purnhcation 
The news from China to the 29:h of March represent affairs there as in 
statu quo. Colone! Malcolm had arrived there on the 16th with the satisfac- 
tion of the treaty by Her Britannic Majesty, but novhing was said of the ex- 
change with the Chinese Plenipotentiary. Sir H. Pottinger had declared bis 
intention of proceeding to some northern port in order to carry on negouations 
there about the tariff. Every means was put into practice by the authorities 
around Canton to induce him to remain. it is sau that Su H Potunger is 
anxious to give up the situat.on of Plenipotentiary. This looks rather ommous, 
—s as no exchango of treaties had taken place, add the tari! was not 
setlied. 
In Bombay a subscription had been entered into for the relief of the nen- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of Her Majesty's 22d regiment, in which the 
inhabitents joined with the greatest good will, as this regime.t is looked opon 
as the conquerors of Scinde 
The well known Parsee Merchant, Jehangeer Nasserwanjoe Wadia, died on 
the morning of the 20th of May. 





MR. EVERETT AND OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 
The Oxford Commemoration.—Oxford, June 2 

A remarkable scene took place yesterday morning in the Theatre, which 
has been rarely equalled in the annals of the University. 
It is usual at the annual commemoration, which always takes place at this 
time, to propose some distinguished persons to Convocation for a D.C. L. 
degree. Late on Tuesday evening it became known in the University that Mr. 
Everett, the American Minister, formerly a Unitarian preacher in the United 
States, would be proposed for this honour The news created considerable 
sensation on the ground of that gentleman's religious opinions, especially 
among members of that body, in which the night of bestowing degrees reste. 
University law requires, that the proposed degrees should be announced to the 
members of Convocation assembled, and their assent asked for conferring 
it; the form being Piacet-ne voix, Domini doctores ! placet-ne relia mayratra? 
If any Master dissents, the Vice-Chancellor aske him whether he wante a 
“scrutiny,” 1 ¢. a poll. Petis-ne scrutinum? If he aye yes, ‘hen the votes 
of the assembly, pro. and con, are taken on the point, end so the matter is 
settled. 
Several members of Convocation, on hearing of Mr. Everett's proposed 
degree, were disposed to intimate to the Vice-Chancellor their sentiments on 
the subject, with the view that the withdrawal of the name might release them 
from the duty they should otherwise be under, of opposing bie degree in Con- 
vocation, As soun as ever official information appeared, (early oa Wednesday 
morning) Mr. Lewis, of Jesus, signified to the Viee Chancellor his intention of 
doing so. The Vice-Chancellor replied, that he hoped Mr Lewis sould con. 
sider his conscience discharyed by that private protest, and no: carry bie oppo- 
sition mto Convocation, as :t would disturb the barmony of the mec ting Mr 
Lewis replied, that as a member of Convocation he sould still be ob! ged te 
give a public non-placet 

On the proceedings of Convocation commencing two hours afterwards in the 
theatre, the Vice.Chance lor proposed for the D.C. L. the name of Me. 
Everett and Mr. Daniell, Mr Lewis and a consderable number present, 
shouted * Non placet” A storm of undergraduate groans ond hisses at the 
time directed at an unpopular proctor, preverted either the View Chancelior or 
the non placets being audible, though several of the latter were iomediately 
under the Vice-Chancellor, and showed by the most forcible signe they could 
their dissent. The undergraduate storm went on—the non plarets were not 
attended to—Mr. Everest was introduced, aud after the osual complimentary 
Latin speech from Dr. Bliss, marched up the st ps to the seats of the doctors, 
amidst the loudest shouts of non placets, rendered inaudible by the uproar in 
the gallery, and the plainest external syns and movements of dwapprobation 
from that part of Convocation which dissented, The latter unmediately left 
the Theatre and met in Exeter Common room, where the following protest 
against the legality of the degree, so conferred, was drawn up (as university 
custom requires) in Latin. ‘ 


PROTEST SIGNED BY MEMBERS OF CONVOCATION, 

“ Nos qui in venerabili domo Convocationis jore pratias coucedendi fruimuer, 
officii nostri erse duximus declarare atque hac publica nosira protestatione con- 
irmare gratiam hodie in venerabili domo convocationia viro egregio Edvardo 
Everett, a Domino Vice-Cancellario consessam irritam esse omnine ac nollam, 
quippe que post scrutinium rite postulatum, nullo serutinio facto, a Dommo 
Vice-Cancellario Concessa esse pronunciata sit * 

** Dabamus, die Joni 24, 1894." 
(Signed) G. LEWELL, Coll Exon. Soe, 
and thirty-five others 

To the protest against the honorary degree bestowed upon the Hon. Mr. 
Everett, the Minister of the United States, the Vice Chancellor has returned 
the following answear : 

* To the Rev. William Sewell. the Ree Charles Marriott, the Rew 
William Fisher Aduland, &c. 

“ Gentlemen,—I am willing to receive your protest on ‘he subject of « part 
of this day’s proceedings, as the expression of an opinion entertamed by certain 
members of Convocation, but as to the fact upou which that opinen is founded, 
permit me to say, of my own knowledge, and upon the assurance of others even 
better able to inform themselves than | was, an entire mi apprehension appears 
to prevail. Neither I, nor any one near me, Was ms ¢ awore tha a ecrutmy 
had been demanded until the Bedels bad been despatched 0 apprize the can- 
didates for degrees that the sense of the house had been im the usual manner 
ascertained, when it was obviously too late, and would have been informal to 
attempt to revise its decisien. 

I have the honour to he, gentlemen, 
Your faithful servant, P WYNTER, V.C." 

In explanation of their conduc’, the following letter has been adJressed to 
Mr. Everett by the principal dissentients frum bis deg:ee iu convoca suo, a6 well 
as some other members of convocation : 


* To the Hon. Edward Everett, Minister from the United States 
to the Court of Great Britain 

“‘Sir,—We the undersigned members of Convocation in the Uoiversity of 
Oxford, cannot permit you to leave our wails without commu cating to you 
our deep concern that any circumstance sould have this vay interfered with an 
unanimous expression of our respect on your prop sed reception among us. 

“ We entreat that you will not attribute such an occurrence to any insensi- 
bility to your exalted station, to your persoual virtues and \alent:, or to the 
claims possessed by you on our peculiar respect aod sympathy as the represen- 
tative of a nation which mus: be regarded by Englishmen with the mon lively 
interest, and which we fervently pray may ever be united to us io affection as 
in blood. 

** As the best assurance that no priva e considerations have influenced what 
bas passed, we trust that you will secept t i* tribute of personal respect from 
individuals, some of whom might have been prevented from paying it in their 
character as members of Convocation 

* And while we shrink from arbitrarily seratinizing the opinions of indivi- 
duals, we are sure that you will generously allow to members of a great Uni- 
versity intimately bound up with the Church of Chret, the mgt and the duty 
of scrupulously guarding against any act which u ay be interpreted by ovhere 
as indifference on thei part to divine travh, and to the weifare of that charch 
to whose service they have been devoted. 

“ With sentimenrs of sincere respect, we beg to remain, sir, your very faith- 
fal, obedient, humble servante, 

“ W Sewell, Subrector of Exeter College, and the others.” 

It is understood that the “ non-placets” are firmly resulved to tvke any legal 

steps which may be necessary to overthrow ihe disputed act of Uonvocation in 


the theatre of yesterday. 
From the Oxford Hera'd. 
Disturbances at the Theatre —We andersiand that the authorities of the 
University have resolved on punishing four of those who took the most uromi- 
nent part io making the disturbances at the theatre yesterday, in the following 
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manner: Mr. Paul Parnell, Fellow of St. John’s College, to be rusticated for 
five years; owe Messrs. Marshall, of Brasenose, for three years each , aud Mr 
James Collins, Commoner of Balliol College, for one year. 


DR. PUSEY’S SERMON. 


REACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY, IN THE CATHEDKAL 
. CHURCH OF CHRIST IN OXFORD, ON THE FOURTH SUNDAY 


This is My Blood of the New Testament which is shed for many for the re mission of 
sins —Matt. xxvi., 25. 





Ir is part of the manifold wisdom of God, that His gifts, in nature and in grace, 
minister to distinct, and, as it often seems, to unconnected ends ; wanifesting 
thereby the more His own Unity, as the secret power of all things, putting It- 
AFTER EASTER. By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY. D D., Regios Professor | self forward in varied forms and divers manoers, yet Itself the one Cause of all 
of Hebrew, Canon of Christ Church, and late Fellow of Oriel College that is. The element which is the image of our baptism, cleanses alike and 
THE HOLY EUCHARIST A COMFORT TO THE PENITENT: | refreshes, enlightening the fainting eye, wakens to tife, as it falls, a world in 
Thet se tuatennitedll h canvassed subject of controversy. | S°e™ming exhaustion and death, changes the barren land into a garden of the 
following ts the pretac = meen oF nth 8. | Lord, gives health aod nourishmen: and growth. And if in nature, much 

The sermon itself would occupy nearly half our — io tatu the body | more in the gifts of Grace. For therein God, not by Will, or by Power only, 
The true understanding of this fruition — an a encleat Catholic fathers | 0%t by Himself and the Effluence of His Syirit, is the life of all which lives 
and the head, betwixt the true believers and —- m swe net alicaid to through Him. Our One Lord is to us, in varied forms, all, yea more than all, 
both ae ee inmenaee ead epvercign preser- His disciples dare ask or think. Ali are His Life, flowing through all His 
callt Ang Bother a deities! commonion; other, the eweet dainties members, and in all, as it is admitted, effacing death, enlarging life. As blind, 
vative egainst death; other, a cei 1 ‘ch, the 5b Mtoe of the faith, the hope He is our Wisdom ; as sinful, our Righteousness; as hallowed, our Sanctifi- 
of our Saviour, the pledge of ae ea wher te the healthful nee and the | Cation; as recovered from Satan, our Redemption ; as sick, our Physician; as 
of oni onan agey ober sayings, hesh of holy Scripture and | Weak, our Strength; as unclean, our Fountain; as darkness, our Light ; as 
godly men, truly attributed to ‘this celestial banquet and feast, if we would pet yee our daily Bread ; as dying, our Life Eternal ; as asleep in Him, 
often call to mind, O, how would they inflame our heart to desire the eae teense 
rticipation of these mysteries, and often times to covet after this bread, 
continually to thirst for this food !"—Homilies, Let part of the Sermon on the 


Sarr t. 
io PREFACE. 


It is with pain that the following sermon is published ; for it is ismpossible 
for any one not to foresee one portion of ite effects ; what floods, namely, of 
blasphemy against holy truth will be poored forth by the infidel, or hereti- 
eal, or secular, and anti-religious papers with which our church and country are 
at this time offlicted It is like casting, with one’s own hands, that which is 
most sacred, to be outraged and profaned. Still there seems to be higher duties 
which requires even this ‘The Gospel must be a savour unto life, or 4 savour 
unto death; from the first it has been blasphemed, wherever it has been preach- 
ed. It has been blasphemed by Jews, Pagans, and each class of heretics as 
they aro.¢; the Arians used blasphemous jests, taught the people blasphe- 
mous ballads, and profaned the holy eucharist ; increase of scoffers and blas- 
phemers, are among the tokens of the last days; and yet the two witnesses 
are to bear testimony though in sackcloth. ‘The more the truth prevails, the 
madder must the world become; the blasphemies with which holy trath is 
now assailed are but a token of its victories. 

The first duty of a minister of Christ is to his little ones; for their sakes, 
lest any be perplexed in consequence of all which has been lately said, this 
sermon is published, and for them the following explanation is intended. 

Noth ng throughout the whole sermon was further from my thoughts than 





It is, then, according to the analogy of His other gifts, that His two great 
Sacraments have in themselves manifold gifts. Baptism containeth not only 
remission of sin, actual or original, but maketh members of Christ, caildren of 
God, heirs of Heaven, hath the seal and earnest of the Spirit, the germ of spi- 
ritual life; the Holy Eucharist imparteth not life only, spiritual strength, and 
oneness with Christ, and His Indwelling, and participation of Him, but, in its 
degree, rem'ssion of sins also. As the manna is said to have “ contented 
every man’s delight, and agreed tu every teste,” so He, the [eavenly Man- 
na, becometh to every man what he needeth, and what he can receive; to the 
penitent perhaps chiefly remission of sins and continued life to those who have 
‘loved Him and kept his word,” His own transporting, irradiating Presence, 
full of His own grace and love ; yet to each full contentment, because to each 
His own overflowing, undeserved goodness. 

Having then, on former occasions, spoken of the Fountain of ali comfort, 
our Redeeming Lord, His Life, for us, and Intercession with the Father, as 
the penitent’s stay amid the overwhelming consciousness of his sins, it may 
well suit, in this our season of deepest joy, to speak of that which, flowing 
from the throne ef the Lamb which was slain, is to the penitent the deepest 
river of his joy, the Holy Mysteries ; from which, as from Paradise, he feels 
that he deserves to be shut out—from which, perhaps, in the holier discipline 
of the Ancient Church, he would have been for a time removed, but which to 
his soul must be the more exceedingly precious, because they are the Body 
and Blood of his Redeemer. While others joy with a more Angelic joy, as 


controversy. had, on such occasions as my office afforded, commenced a rite a fe : the syord food, and ** sit, as at. Cheveoneme ps 
course of sermons on the comforts provided by the gospel forthe penitent amid | | Obs ngels and Archangels and veavenly powers, el ud with the me y tone 
the consciousnrss of sin, with the view to meet the charge of sternness involved | ? cee =— yea clad with the King Himself, and having spiritual armoury, 
by the exhibition of one side of catholic truth; in this cowrse, the secred sub- | he a. ve the r gy = the Joy rl qngels Pee og an a Ly ste he in, 
ject of the holy eucharist, of necessity, came in its order; and it was my wish apery doe t 0 e a 5 - e, he ~y! ope that — - een ee t, 
(however I may have been hindered by sudden indisposition from developing my Hi oT es Ligue s ; +. ” parted el t, vor ages i Him and near 
meaning a5 | wished) to point out its comforting character to the penitent in G ag ae ise. - the er tt tr, an "Red er, : “oF high ¢s roxas - 
two ways :—Ist indirectly, because it is the body and blood of his Lord, and | 4% ’ "Hl * aon 7 = — as t ve edeemer. iigher va op end 
is the channel of his blessed presence to the soul; 2dly, because in holy Scrip- tee is Ele to him who hath more grace ; yet to him also to whom much }s 
ture the mention of a remisson of sins is connected with it. orgiven, doth He the more avail, because ‘‘to whom much is forgiven, he 
In essaying to teach this, I could not but forget controversy ; having, in the — rt pte in the d a . 
commencement, warned against irreverent disputings, I lived for the time in aled fo ae sat t ryt joy o this oe me festival, the pledge bo our 
holy Seriptores and its deepest expositors, the Fathers, and was careful to use cae ‘Whaures aes . he vgars and - less life in God, we onal’, Set His 
rather their language then my own, lest, on so high a subject, I should seem to os e vy ak of th lave been rec vom § lay aside our wearisome stri es, and 
speak over-boldly. Conscious of my own entire adherence to the formularies | *** epee ‘ne Are beac ge of divine love = ht aor become the shiner 
of my church, and having already repeatedly expressed myself on this subject, 4 unloving and irreverent disputings. Would that, at least in this sacred 
and in the very outset of this sermon conveyed at once that I believed the ele. | P4C® We could dwell in thought together, on Eis endless condescens'on and 
loving kindness, without weighing in our own measures words which must 


men's to “remain in their natural substances,’ and that I did not attempt to feebl ecvong Bs . e ; 
define the mode of the mystery, that they wero also the body and blood of Christ, | *®°0'Y Convey Mivine mysteries, ra her intent (as so many in this day seem) 
. on detecting that others have spoken too strongly on that which 1s unfathom. 


I had no fear of being misunderstood. - . 
| able, than on ourselves adoring that Love, which is past finding out. “ When 


Once more to repeat my meaning, in order to relieve any difficulties which k of bem a D ese ; 
might (if so be) be entertained by pious minds, trained in an opposed and defec- | W° SPE4* OF sp ritual things,” is St. Chrysostome’s warning, on approaching 


tive system of teaching before whom the sermon may now be brought. My this er subject, * be there nothing of this life, nothing ourtely In our 
own views were cast (<o to speak) in the mould of the mind of Bishop Andrews oy se let - ao things depart and oe Gent out, and be wholly given to 
and Archbishop Bramhall, which I regarded as the typs of the teaching of our the hearing of the divine word. When the Spirit discourseth to us, we should 
church. From them originally, and with them, I learned to receive in their listen with much stillness, yea with much awe For the things this day read 
literal sense, our blessed Lord's solemn words, “This is my body,” and from | *"° worthy of awe. ‘ Except ye om the Flesh of the Son of man and dsink 
them, while [ believe the consecrated elements to become, by virtue of His His Blood, ye have no life in oh . 

consecrating words, truly and really, yet spiritually and in an ineffable way, Ihe penitent’s joy, then, in the Holy Eucharist is not the less deep, because 


hi , p par os is not, as aptis c ris T , : 

His body and blood, I learned also to withhold my thoughts as to the mode of | - pa —- of sins is not, as in 1 apt ms its oe provi “a rhe two great 

re ’ hd " " | Sacri nts, ¢ at - ‘ is { 1ave ] mee aptis BS ; 

this great mystery, but, “as a mystery” to “adore it With the Fathers | 5#¢taments, as their very signs show, have not the same end. Baptism gives ; 
. i 
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can observe how this whole discourse circlet b round this gift of life, and how 
our Lord, with unwearied patience, bringe:h this one truth before us in £0 
different forms, without feeling that He means to inculcate, that life in Hen 
His chief gift in His Sacrament, and to make a reverent longing for it an , “ 
tive to our faith. Yet. although life in Him is the substance of His whole an, 
ing, the teaching itself is manifold. Our Lord inculcates not one truth only j 4 
varied forms, but in its different bearings. He answers not the strivings pe 
Jews, “‘ how can this man give us his flesh to eat?” Such an “ How can thes 
things be?” he never answereth ; and we, if we are wise, shall never esk hone 
they can be elements of this world and yet His very Body and Bload 
But how they give life to us He does answer; and amid this apparent u:ufor- 
mity of His teaching, each separate sentence gives us a portion of that answer 
And the teaching of the whole, ss far as such as we may grasp it, is this. That 
He is the Living Bread, because He came down frum Heaven. and as be- 
ing Ove God with the Father. hath Life in Himself, even as the Father hath 
life in himself; the life then which He is He imparted to that Flesh which He 
took into Himself, yea, which He took so wholly, that Holy Scripture says 
He became it, *‘ the Word became flesh,” and since it is thus a part of Him- 
self, ** Whoso eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood,” (He Himself says 
the amazing words), “‘eateth Me,” and so receiveth into Himseif in an ineffable 
manner his Lord Himself, * dwelleth’ (our Lord says) ‘‘in Me and [ in him,” 
and having Christ within him, not only shall he have, but he “hath” al. 
ready “eternal Life,” because he hath Him who is * the Only True God and 
Eternal Life :”” and so Christ * will raise him up at the last Day,” because 
he hath His Life in him. Receiving Him into this very body, they who 
are His receive life, which shall pass over to our very decaying flesh ; they have 
within them Him Who is Life and Immortality and Incorruption, to cast vat 
or absorb into itself our natural mortality, and death, and corruption, and “ shall 
live forever,” because made one with Him Who Alone * liveth for evermore.” 
It is not then life only as an outward gift to be possessed by us, as His gift ; it 
is no mere strengthening and refreshing of our souls, by the renewal and 
confirming our wills and invigorating of our moral nature, giving us more fix- 
edness of purpose, or implanting in us Christian graces; it is no gift, such as 
we might imagine given to the most perfect of God's created beings in himself. 
Picture we the most perfect wisdom, knowledge, strength, harmony, proportion 
brightness, beauty, fitness, completeness of created being; fair as was that an- 
gel ** in the garden of God” before he fell; ‘ the seal of comeliness, full of wis- 
dom, and complete in beauty—perfect in his ways fron the day he was crea- 
ted” Yet let this be a perfection, upheld indeed of God, yet exterual to Him 
as a mere creation, and it would fall unutterably short of the depth of the mys- 
tery of the Sacraments of Christ, and the gift, the germ whereof is therein con- 
tained for us; although such as we ectually are, we know that, for strength we 
have weakuess, for knowledge ignorance, our nature jarring still, disharmonised 
obscured, deformed, both by the remains of original corruption and our own su- 
peradded sins. For the life therein bestowed is greater than any gift, since it 
is life in Christ, life through His indwelling, H mself who is Life. And Holy 
Scripture hints that the blessed Angels, who never fell, shall, in some way to 
us unknown, gain by the mystery of Incarnation, being with us gathered togeth- 
er under One Head, our Incernate Lord into His One Body; the fuloess 
of Him who filleth all in all. Certainly, Scripture seems to imply, that, al- 
though he ‘‘ took not the nature of angels,” but ‘of man,” yet all created be- 
ings, “ thrones and dominions, and principalities and powers,” shall, if one may 
reverently say it, be more filled with God, when this His Body being perfect- 
ed, there shall be no check or hindrance to the full eflluence of His Divine 
| Nature, circulating through the whole Body, into which He shall have “ knit 
things in heaven, and things in earth,” ‘* the innumerable company of the an- 
gels,” and ‘the just made perfect ;” and the whole glorified Church shall 
be clothed and radiant with Him, the Sun of Righteousness. 

And of this we have the germs and first beginnings now. This is (if we 
may reverently so speak) the order of the mystery of the Incarnation, that the 
Eternal Word so took our flesh into Himself, as to impart to it His own 
inherent life; so then we, partake of it, that life is transmitted on to us also, 
and not to our souls only, but our bodies also, since we become flesh of His 
flesh, and bone of His bone, and He Who is wholly life is imparted to us 
wholly. The Life which He is, spreads around, first giving its own vitality 
to that sinless flesh which He united indissoluble with Himself and in it en- 
circling and vivifying our whole nature, and then, through that bread which is 
His Fiesh, finding an entrance to us individually, penetrating us, soul and body 
and spirit, and irradiating and transforming into His own light and life. In the 
| words of a father, who in warfare with the Nestorian heresy lived in the 
mystery of the Incarnation, ** He is life by nature, inasmuch as he was begot- 
ten of the Lving Father; but no less vivifying also is hs holy body, being ina 
manner brought together (cvvnvryuévov) and ineflably united with the all- 
vivifying Word; wherefore it is accounted His, and is conceived as one with 
Him. For, since the Incarnation, it is inseparable ; save that we know that 
the Word which came from God the Father, and the Temple from the Virgin, 
are not inded the same in nature ; for the Body is not consubstantial with the 
Word from God, yet is one by that ineffable coming together and concurrence ; 





then, and our own great divines (explaining, as I believe, the true meaning of the Holy Eucharist preserves and enlarges life. Baptism engraffs into the true 
our church,)* | cou'd not but speak of the consecrated elements as being what, Vine 4 the Holy Eucharist derives the _ hness and fulness of His life into the 
since he has so called them, I believe them to become his body and blood; and branches thus engreffed: Baptism Ri awe Christ's tomb, and through it He 
I feared not, that, using their language, I should, when speaking of Divine and | 9°“ wap ype His life; the Holy E snes 52 GeVaR Bes be the deed, but tothe 
** spiritual” things, be thought to mean otherwise than ‘spiritually,’ or having | dead’ ¥ apn gone nd death ; gives immortality 7 the living ; to the 
disclaimed all thoughts as to the mode of their being, that any should suppose dea it gives not life, but death; it is a savour of life or death, is received to 
f meant 6 mode which cercharch disallows. salvation or damnation. Whence the ancient Church so anxiously withheld 
It remains only to say, that the notes (with a fow exceptions) are such as, from it such as sinned grievously, not as an example only to others, but in ten- 
amid hurry and severe indisposition, | could, when my sermon was demanded, derness to themes ves, lest they nha through ane pares 5 : or ae SS 
put together, with the view at once of showing those who were to pronounce Cyprian, “the Holy Body of the Lord,” not themselves be sanctified ; fall 
upon it that I had not used high language of my own mind, and that they might deeper, not be restored ; be wounded more grievously, not be healed ; since 
not unconscious!y blame the Fathers, while they thought they were blaming it is said, he adds, ** Whoso eateth the Bread and drinke ih the Cup of the Lord 
— only. They spread over the wider space, because, wholly unconscious unworthily, is guilty of the Body and Blood of the Lord 
what could be objected to, I was reduced to conjecture what it might be. Phe chief object, chen, of the Holy Eucharist, so conveyed by type or pro- 
The appendix ia now drawn up by a friend (the writer being disabled) with phecy, by the very elements chosen, or by the words of our Lord, a the sup- 
the same view, that some might be saved from objecting to what, though ofien port and enlargement of life, and that in Him. In type, the tree of life was 
taught, may be new to them, when they see that the same, or things much within the Paradise of God, given as a nourishment of immortality, withheld 
stronger, have been taught by a series of Divines in our church. It is not from Adam when he sinned : the bread and wine, wherewith Melchisedeck met 
meant that some of these writers (¢. 7. Mede) are always consistent with thein- Abreham, were to refresh the father of the faithful, the weary warrior of God ; 
themselves; it is meant only to show what has been taught, partly without re. the Paschal Lamb was a commemorative sacrifice ; the saving blood had been 
buke, partly with authority, in our later English church. Nor has it been the | Shed: it was to be eaten with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth, and 
object to select the strongest passages of our writers; on the contrary, some with bitter herbs the type of mortification, and by those only who are undefiled 
stronger than any here quoted have been purposely passed by, out of a writer The Manna was given to them after they had passed the Red Sea, the image of 
90 universally received as G. Herbert.+ ‘The ceneral tone of doctrine has been | ©!e@"sing Baptism, and, as he himself interprets it, represented Him as coming 
the object chiefly had in view in the selection. Some of the materials of the down from heaven to give life unto the world, the food of Angels and the holy 
Catena have been already used in previous explanations on the doctrine t heate of heaven; The Shew.bread was eaten only by those hallowed to the 
Passages of phrases, here and there, in the sermon, were, on account of the Priesthood (as the whole Christian people has in this sense been made kings 
length of the whole, omitted inthe delivery ; they were inserted in the copy and priests,) and when once given to David and those that were with him, stll 
called for in brackets, es making the whole more authentic; these distinctions | °@ the ground that the “vessels of the young men were holy.” The Angel 
are now oinitted, as needlessly distracting such as may read for edification, brought the cake to E.jjah, that in the strength of that food he might go forty 
since in one instance only did the passages ¢o omitted éontain doctrine—viz., days and forty nights unto the MountofGod. In verbal prophecy, it is foretold 
the words from the Fathers from “ and by commingling” to “ Divine nature.” under the images of the very elements, and so of strengthening and overflowing 
And now, may God have mercy on this His church! It is impossible not to | JY" Wisdom,” that is, He Who is the Wisdom of God, in a parable corres- 
G00 isd B controversy hes boon awakened, which, from the very sacredness of ponding to that of the marriage feast, crieth, ‘“* Come eat of My bread and drink 
the subject and the vagueness of the views of many, and the irreverence of o tae wine I have mingled "Or, in the very Psalm of His Passion and aton- 
the age, one should, of all others, most have deprecated. Yet, things are in | ing Sacrifice, it is foretold, that ** the poor shall eat and be satisfied ;” or that 
His hands, not in man’s; and He, who has so mercifully overruled every trial | He, the good Shepherd, shall prepare a Table for those whom He leadeth by 
and every strife hitherto, to the greater good of this His church, will, we doubt | the stiil waters of the Church, and giveth them the Cup of overflowing joy ;” 
not, if we obtain from Him patient hearts, so overrale this also; and if, since 1 | OF 48 the source of gladness, “ Thou hast put gladness into my heart, since the 
can now speak in no other manner, | may, in this way, utter one word to the | “me that their corn, and wine, and oil (the emblem of the Spirit of which the 
young, to whom I have heretofore spoken from a more solemn place. 1 would faithful drink) increased,” and “the wine which gladdeneth man’s heart, and 
remind them how, almost prophetically, 16 years ago, in the volume which was the oil which maketh his face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s 
the unknown dawn and harbinger of the re awakening of deeper truth, this was heart ;” or of spiritual growth, “corn and wine shall make the young men and 
given cs the watchword to those who should love the truth. “§In quietness maidens of Zion to grow ;” or as that which alone is satisfying, ** buy wine 
and confidence shall be your strength.” There have been manifold tokens, that | ¥'20Ut money and without price,” for that * which is not bread ;" or as the 
patience is one great grace which God is now calling forth in our church — special Gift to the faithful, * He hath given meat unto them that fear him ;” or 
* The wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God.” Sore then though | — which, after his Passion, He drinketh anew with His disciples in His Fath 
it be to see, as we must see, the truth of God cast out, and spoken against, | © kingdom, “I have gathered my myrrh, I have drank my wine with my 
and trodden under foot of many, they who love it may well be patient, hon milk ; eat, O friends; drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved.” 
He whose truth it is bears so patiently with us all; sure, that even when it In all these varied symbols, strength, renewed life, growth, refreshment, 
seems to be trampled upon, it will thereby but sink deeper into the ** good gladness, likeness to the Angels, immortality, are the gifts set forth; they are 
ape of the “honest and good heart,” thence to spr.ng up muitiplied,gin gifts as to the Redeemed of the Lord placed anew in the Paradise of His 
is good time, * thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold.” Church, admitted to His Sanctuary, joying in His Presence, growing before 
. . Christ Church. 
Ember Week, after Feast of Pentecost, 1843. 








in them, as in them He hungereth. Hitherto, there is no allusion to sin; it is 

* As shown t . patra the Chorch should be, walking in the brightness of His light, and itself 

qrejeened ta he ee we of eo ancient words, “ The Body of our Lord Jeses Christ,” | reflecting that brightness. ; . 

the consecrate: elements whieh ») the Rubric for * the reverent eating ind drinking of And when our Lord most largely and directly in setting forth the fruits 
ain, and the article, which, while ceclaring that | of eating His flesh and drinkmg his Blood, He speaks throughout of 


**the Boly of Christ is given, taken : 
- > ag en, + and eaten in the Supper, only after a spiritual and . : . 
heavenly manner,” by the use of the words“ given" and “taken,” shows that it calls | 0@¢ Gilt, life; freedom from death, life through Him, through His indwel 
“ This is 


bad hb c ” . “ » . ‘ 
y- A Sears Becket I: 1 . > Spe by the minister, * taken” by the people. | ling, and therefore resurrection from the dead, and life eternal 
¥ Hl A nD UKREG Way, th “ate ache sat’ 4 iy | . 4 
and Blood of Christ are verily and indeed takes — Cosme Sone —_ ‘Tee Body the Bread, which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof 
” » » ‘ au . is 
Supper.” The very strength of the words of the Rubnie denying ** the corporal Presence and not die. 


A ptt a implies as we know of these who inserted | Bread that I will give is My Flesh, which I will give for the life of the world 

+ Both in his Poems and in his Country Pareon, hen forma past of the Cleray man’s | “ Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of man, and drink His Blood, ye have | 
ee wes oe by the University, aod rec camended by Bishops to candi- | no life in you.” ‘* Whoso eateth my Flesh and dr nketh my Blood hath 

_+ Tracts, No. 81; Mr. Newman's “Letter to Dr Faussett .” Bish f Exeter's vied aad a Be = bim — a the last Day. — that eateth My | 
Charge ; my “ Leiter to Dr. Jeif ;” “ The Doctrine of the — : fis oP 0 mee ob ‘les and drinketh My Blood dwelieth in Me and Iin Him.” “ As the Living 
olic Church in England | Father hath sent Me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth Me, he also | 

shall live by Me.” “ He that eateth of this Bread shall live for ever.” No one | 

! 


@n the Holy Eucharist.” 
$ Is. xxx. 27. Motto to “ The Christian Year,” 1997, 


Him, filled with the river of His joy, feasting with Him, yea Himself seg y | Him, be perfected in the Unity of the Father. 


and since the Flesh of the Saviour became life-giving, as being united to that 
| which is by nature Life. The Word from God, then, when we taste it, we have 
life in ourselves, we to being united with it, as it to the indwelling Word.” “TI 
then, He saith, being in him will by Mine own Flesh raise up him who eateth 
| thereof, inthe last dav. Fer since Christ is in us by His own Flesh, we must 
altogether rise, for it were incredible, yea rather, impossible, that Life should 
not make alive those in whom it is.” To add the words of one father only of 
the Western Church, ever had in honour, as well for the faith, as for his well- 
weighed and reverent language. S. Hilary adduced the very actualness of this 
union in proof against the Arians that the unity of the Father and Son was not 
of will, but of nature, because our union with the Son is by unity of nature, 
notof harmony of willonly. ‘ For ifthe Word was truly made Flesh, and we, 
inthe Supper of the Lord, truly receive the Word, being Flesh, how must He 
not be thought to abide in us, by the way of nature, Who, being born a man, 
took to himself the nature of our flesh, now inseparable from Him, and under the 
Sacrament of the Flesh which is to be cominunicated to us, hath mingied the 
nature of His own Flesh with his eternal nature. So then, we are ali one, be- 
cause both the Father is in Christ, and Chiist inus. Whosoever then shall de- 
ny that the Father ism Christ by way of nature, Ict him first deny that himself 
| is by way of nature in Christ or Christin Him; becausethe Father in Christ and 
| Christ in us, make us to be onein them. If then Christ traly took the Nature 
| 
| 


of our Body, and that Man, Who was born of Mary, is truly Christ, and we 
truly, undera Mystery, receive the Fiesh of His Body, (and thereby shall be- 
come one, because the Father is in Him and He in us,) how is it asserted that 
| the Unity is of will only, whereas the natural property (conveyed through the 
Sacrament, is the Sacrament of a perfect unity?” And a little after, alleging 
our Blessed Lord’s words, ‘ My Fiesh is truly meat, My Blood is truly drink.” 
“Of at.uth of the Flesh and Blood, there is no room left for doubt. For 
now, according to the declaration of the Lord and our Faith, it is truly Flesh 
| and truly Blood. And these, received into us, cause, that we are in Christ 
land Christin us. Is not this troth? Be it not truth to those who deny that 
Christ Jesus is trae God. He then is in us through the flesh, and we are in 
| Him, since this, which we are, is with Him in God,” 
| Would that, instead of vain and profane disputings we could but catch the 
echoes of these hallowed sounds, and, forgetting the jarrings of our earthly 
discords, live in this harmony and unity of Heaven, where, through and in our 
| Lord, we are all one in God. Would that, borne above ourselves, we could be 
| caught up within the influence of the mystery of that ineffable love whereby 
the Father would draw us to that oneness with Him and His Son, which is the 
| perfection of eternal bliss, where will, thought, affection shall be one, because 
we shall be, by communication of His Divine Natore, one. Yet such is un 
doubted Catholic teaching, and the most literal import of Holy Scripture, and 
the mystery of the Sacrament, that the Eternal Word, Who is God, having 
taken to Him our flesh and joined it indissolubly with Himself, and so, where 
His Flesh is, there He is, and we receiving it, receive Him, and receiving Him 


| are joined on to Him through His Flesh to the Father, and He dwelling in us, 
} 








dwell in Him, and with Him in God. “I,” He saith, “in the Father, and ye 
in Me, and I in you.” This is the perfection afier which all rational creation 
groans, this for which the Church, which hath the first fruits of the Spirit, 
groaneth within herself, yea this for which our Lord Himse f tarrieth, that His 
| yet imperfect members advancing onwards in Hum, at d the whole multitude of 
the Redeemed being gathered into the One Body, His whole Body should, in 
And so is He also, as Man, 
truly the Mediator between God and Man, in that being as God, One with the 
Father, as man, one with us, we truly are in Him, who truly is in the Father. 
He, by the truth of the Sacrament, dwelleth in us, in Whom, by Nature, all 
the fullness of the Godhead dwelleth: and lowest is joined on with highest, 
earth with heaven, corroption with incorraption, man with God. 
But where one may feel, 1s there here any place for the sinner? Here all 
breathes of holy life, life in God, the life of God imparted to man, the indwel- 
ling of the All Holy and incarnate Word, the Presence of God in the soul and 





If any man eat of this Bread, he shall live for ever; and the | body, incorruption and eternal life, through His Holy Presence and union 


with him, Who, being God, is Life. Where seems there room for one, the 
mansion of whose soul has been broken down, and he to have no place where 
Christ mav lay His head; the vessel has been broken, if not defiled, and now 
seems unfit to contain God’s Holy Presence ; the tenement has been narrowed 
by self love, and seems incapable of expanding to receive the love of God, or 
God Who is love ; or choked and thronged with evil or foul imaginations; or 
luxury and self-indulgence have dissolved it, or evil thoughts and desires have 
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Trinity ! : ee MES SEN 
less, God's highest and “holy” gift is, as the Ancient Church pro- 
Pe chiefly ** for the holy.” “Ye cannot be ers of the Table of the 


Lord the table of the devils.” And as Holy Scripture, so also the Ancient 
SS alluding to the fruits of this ineffable gift, speak of them aay 
as they would be to those, who, on earth, already live in Heaven, and on im 
Who is its life and bliss. They speak of those “ clothed in flesh and b ood, 
drawing nigh to the blessed and immortal nature ” of ** spiritual fire ;’ “* grace 
exceeding human thought anda gift unutterable ;” “ spiritual food, mgd 
all creation visible and invisible,” *‘ kindling the souls of all, and making them 
brighter than silver purified by the fire ;” ‘‘removing us from earth, transfer- 
ring us to heaven,” “ making angels for men, so that it were a wonder that man 
should think he were yct on earth,” yea, more than angels, ‘ becoming that 
which we receive, the Body of Christ.” For that so we are “ members of Him, 
not by love only, but in very deed, mingled with that Flesh, mingled with Him, 
that we might become in a manner one substance with Him,” “ the one Body 


and one Fies» of Christ ;”’ and He the Eternal Son and God the Word in us, | 


“commingled and co-united with us,” with our bodies as with our souls, pre- 
serving both for incorruption , ‘* re-creating the spirit in us, to newness of lite, 
and making us ‘partakers of His Divine Nature * “the bond of our unity 
with the Father, binding us to Himself as Man," Who is * by nature, as God, 
in God His own Father; “descending to our nature subject to corruption 
and to change, and raising it to Its own excellences, and ** by commingling it 
with Itself, all but removing it from the conditions of created Nature,” and ** re- 
forming it according to Teeelf.” ** We are,” adds S$ Cynil, “ perfected into 
unity with God the Father, through Christ the Mediator. For having received 
into ourselves, bodily and spiritually, Him who is by Nature and truly the Son, 
« Who hath an essential Oneness with Him,’ we, becoming partakers of the 
Nature which is above all, are glorified.” “ We,” says another, “come to 
bear Christ in us, His Body and Blood being diffused through our members ; 
whence, saith St. Peter, we become ‘ partakers of the Divine Nature.’ ”” 

Yet although most which is spoken belongs to Christians as belonging al- 
ready to the household of saints and the family of Heaven and the Communion 
of Angels and unity with God, still here, as elsewhere in the New Testament, 
there is a subordinate and subdued notion of sin; and what wraps the Saint 
already in the third Heaven, may yet uphold us sinners, that the pt shut not 
her mouth upon us. The some reality of the Divine Gift makes it Angel's 
food to the Saint, the ransom to the sinner. And both because It is the Body 
and Blood of Christ. Were it only a thankful commemoration of his redeem 
ing love, or only a showing forth of His Death, or a strengthening only and re- 
freshing of the soul, it were indeed a reasonable service, but it would have ho 
direct healing for the sinner. To him its special joy is that it is his Redeem:r's 
very broken Body, It is His Blood, which was shed for the remission of his 
sins. In the words of the ancient Church, he “ drinks his ransom,” he eateth 
that, “the very Body and Blood of the Lord, the only sacrifice for sin,” ** God 
poureth out” for him yet ** the most precious blood of His Only-Begotten ,” 
they “are fed from the Cross of the Lord, because they eat his Body and 
Blood ;” and as of the Jews of oid, even those who had been the betrayers and 
murderers of their Lord, it was said, “ the Blood which in their phrensy they 
shed, believ ng they drank,’’ so of the true penitent it may be said, whatever 
may have been his sins, so he could repent, awful as it is to say, the Blood he 
indeed despised, and profaned, and trampled under foot, may he, when himseli 
humbled in the dust, drink, and therein drink his salvation. ‘* He who refused 
not to shed His blood for us, anc again gave us of His Flesh and His very 
Blood, what will He refuse for our salvation?” * He,” says 5S. Ambrose, * is 
the Bread of life. Whoso then eateth life cannot die. How should he die, 
whose food is life? How perish, who hth a living substance? Approach to 
Him end be filled, because He is bread; approach to Him and drink, because 
He is a fountain; approach to Him, and be enlightened, because He is Light ; 
approach to Him and be freed, because, where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is Liberty ; approach to Him and be absolved, because He is Remission of 
sins.” 

In each place in Holy Scripture, where the doctrine of the Holy Eacharist 
is taught, there is, at least, some indication of the remisson of sins) Our 
blessed Lord, while chiefly speaking of Himself as the Bread of life, the true 
meat, the true drink, His Indwelling, Resurrection from the dead, and Life 
everlasting, still says also, *‘ the Bread that I will give is My Flesh, which | 
will give for the life of the world.” As amid the apparent identity of th 
teaching, each separate oracle cnounces some fresh portion of the whole trath 
so also does this; that His Flesh and Blood in the Sacrament shall give life, 


not only because they are the Flesh and Blood of the Incarnate Word, who 1s | 


Life, but also because they are the very Flesh and Blood which were given 
and shed for the life of the world, and are given to those, for whom they had 
been given. ‘This is said yet more distinctly in the awful words whereby He 
consecrated for ever elements of this world to be His Body and Blood. It has 
been remarked, as that which cannot be incidental, (as how should any words 
of the Eternal Word be incidental’) how amid lesser variations in the order or 
fulness of those solemn words they still, wherever recorded, speak of the act 
asapresentact. ‘ This is My Body which is given for you;” “ This is My 
Body which is broken for you ;” ** This is My Blood of the New Testament 
which is shed for many for the remission of sins; ‘* This Cup is the New 
Testament in My Biood, which is shed for you.”” He saith not, * which shall 
be given,” “ shall be broken,”’ “shall be shed,” but *‘ is being given,” “ being 
broken,” “‘ being shed,’’ (didopevov, yAdpivov, Exyurduevov,) and this in re- 
markable contrast with his own words when speaking of that same Gift, as yet 
future, “‘ The Bread which I will give is My Flesh, which I will give (dv iyo 
‘dew ) for the life of the world.”’” And of one of the words used, 8S. Chrysos 
tome remarks how it could not be said of the Cross, bui is true of the Holy 
Eucharist. “ For ‘a bone of Him,’ it saith, * shall not be broken.’ But that 
which he suffered not on the Cross, this He suffers in the oblation for 
thy sake, and submits to be broken that He may fill ali men.” 
He seems as well to teach us that the great Act of his Passion then 
began; then, as a Priest, did He through the E:ernal Spirit offer Hom 
self without spot to God; then did He “consecrate” Himself before He 


See —= . -_ —_ — 

4) spirits in that which was the dwelling-place of the | our salvation not to condemnation, yet can we say that we are so freed, that 
made room for evil spirits in nothing remains to be washed away ? that the absolation, which admits to that 
cleansing Blood, is everything, that cleansing Blood Itself, in this respect also, 
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addeth nothing ! ther, the penitent’s comfort is, that, as, in S. Basil's words 
on frequent communion, “ continual participation of life is nothing else than 
manifold life,” so, often communion of that Body which was broken and that 
Blood which was shed for the remission of sins, is manifold remission of those 
sins over which he mourns, that as the loving kindness of God admits h m again 
and again to that Body and that Blood, the stains which his soul had contracved 
are more and more effaced, the guilt more and more purged, the wounds more 
healed, that atoning Blood more and more iuterposed between him and his sins, 
himself more united with bis Lord, Whe Alone us Righteousness and Sanctiti- 
cation and Redemption. 

Since then, this Divine Sacrament has, as its immediate and proper end, 
union with Him Who hath taken our manhood into God, and the infusion into 
us of His Spirit and life and immortality, making us one with His glorified Hu- 
| manity, as He is One in the Godhead with the Father, and, besides this, it is 
| ulieriorly the cleansing-of our situs, the refining our corruptions, the repairin 

of our decays, what must be the loss of the Church of the latter days, in whic 
| Communions are so infrequent! How can we wonder that love should have 
| waxed cold, corruptions so aboun#, grievous falls hive been, among our youth, 

almost the rule, to stand upright the exception, Heathen strictness reproach 
| Christian laxity, the Divine life become so rare, all bigher instances of it so 
| few and faint, when * the'stay and the staff,” the strength of that life is willing: | 
| ly forfeiiedt How should there be the fulness of the Divine li'e, amid all but 

a month long fast from our “daily Bread ',’ While in the largest portion of 
the Church, the people mostly gaze at the threshold of the Heaven where they 
| do not enter, what do we! We seem, alas! even to have forgotten, in our 





The Irish intelligence does not materially change in ite character, but it te 
clear that the public mind has become more indifferent to Mr. O'Connell and 
his movements. We still hear of processions and large meetings, one of which 
we are assured drew together 700,000 persons—nearly a million! This of 
course is Imsh computation, the errors of which we pointed out a week or two 
ago on the authority of Mr. Tuite, a member of Parliament. The great 
tor still preaches peace, bat says, “if they attack us we shall reset.” The 
government policy seems to be of a similar character; they send force enough 
to suppress any outbreak, should the repealers resort to extremities, but at the 
sane tume offer no impediment to thew proceedings. How far this is wise or 
statesman-like we pretend not to determine. In fact the whole Irish question 
is @ riddle, for, notwithstanding, Mr. O'Connell is disturbing the peace of the 
country with meetings and processions of the most alarming character, the 
Orange Lodges are required by the great leaders of the Orange party—Lord 
Roden and Sir Harcourt Lees—to abstain from any procession, or public de- 
monstrations whatever on the 12th of July. We find the following in a correct 
and well informed London paper. 

“ Lord Roden has addressed a letter to the Protestants of Down county, re- 
commending them to abstain from the usual Orange demonstrations on the Let 
aod 12th of July, ‘for reasons, the soundness of which they would acknow'edge 
could he communicate them; and he reminds them that processions on those 


days are illegal. Several of tho leading gentry have seconded the advice. Sir 
Harcourt Lees has issued an address to the Orangemen of Ireland with a simi- 





| Very thouglits, that daily Communion, which once was the common privilege of 
the whole Church, which when the Eastern Church relaxed in her first love, 
the Western continued, and which they from whom we have our Communion 
Service in its present form, at first hoped to restore. It implies a life, so dif 


le 
| ferent from this our common place ordimary tenor, a life so above this world as | 


knit with Him Who hath overcome the world; so Angelic as living on Him 

| Who is Angels’ Food ; an union with God so close; that we cannot mostly, | 
| Suppose, imagine to ourselves, how we could daly thus be in Heeven, and in 
our daily business here below, how sanctify our daily duties, thoughts, refresh- 
ment, so that they should be tinged with the hues reflected by our daily Heaven, 
| not that heavenly Gift be dimmed with our earthiness ; how ovr souls should 
| through the day shine with the glory of that ineffable Presence vo which we 
had approached, not we approach to it with earth-dimmed souls. It must ever 

be so; we cannot know the Gift of God, if we forfeit it: we must cease most- 

ly even to long for what we forego. We lose the very sense to understand it 

It is not in blame of others, my brethren, God forbid! it is as the confession 

of a common fault, to which others have contributed least who have been least 

unworthy, and which, if we confess, God may the rather teach us hew to amend, 

that I dare not but notice, how even in this privileged and protected place, we 

still mostly forego even what remaius, and what our Liturgy still enjoins. We 

have learned even, as people needs must, to justify the omission 

who know not our privileges of daily service, think set daily prayers must be- 

jcome a lifeless form, so right-minded per ons speak, (and perbaps until they 
know it, must needs speak,) as though not we needed more reverence to partake 

worthily of the Commnion weekly, but as though weekly Communions must 

needs decrease, not increase, reverence. And thus in this abode, which God 

has encompassed and blessed with privileges above all others, where so many 

have been brought into an especial nearness to Him, und a sav reduess of office, 

| so many look to be so brought, and yet on that account need the more watch- 
fulness and Divine strength that they fall not—where, if we will, we may re- 
| tire into ourselves, as much as we will, and have daily prayers to prepare our 
| souls,—we have in ve ry many cases, not even the privileges which are becom 
ing common in village churches; we all, to whom it is expres-ly, as by name, 
| 


enjoined, to * receive the Holy Communion with the Priest every Sunday at 

the least,” have it perhaps scarcely monthly, and the thankegiving for the ‘Ae- 
| cension of our Lord stands in our Prayer Book year by year unuttered, because 
| when he ascended up on high to receive gifts for men, there are none here be 

low to receive the Gift He won for us, or Himself, Who is the Giver and the 

Gift. Nor has this been ever thus: even aceutury and a half ago, this Cathe 

dral was remarked as one of those, where, after the desolation of the Great 
| Rebellion, weekly Communions were stil celebrated. 


contiuue, restoration must not be rashly compassed. It 1s not a matter of 
| obeying rubrics, but of life or death—o! health or decay—of coming togetier 
for the better or the worse, to salvation orto condemnation. Healthful restora 
tion is a work of humility, not to be essayed as though we had the disposal of 
things and could at our will replace what by our forefathers’ negligence was 
lost, and by our sins bound up with theirs 1s yet forieiwed. Sound restoration 
mutual forbearance and charity, with increased strictness of life, and most 
diligent use of what we have. We must consult one for the other. There is, 
in our fallen state, a reverent abstaining from moie frequent Communion, 
founded on real though undue fears ; there is and ought to be a real conscious 
ness that more frequent Communion should involve a change of iife, more col- 
| lectedness in Gud, more retirement, at times, from society, de eper conscious- 
| ness of His Presence, more sacredness in our ordinary actions whom He so 

vouchsafeth to hallow, greater love for His Passion which we celebrate, and 
| carrying it about, in strictness of self-rule, and self-discipline, and self denying 
| love. And these graces, we know too well, come slowly. Better, then, for a 
| time forego what any ore would long for, or obtain it, whereby God's Provi 
j dence and Hounty that Gift may be had, than by premature urgency ‘* walk 
| hot charitably,” o4 risk injury to a brother's soul 


He Who alone can make 
more frequent Communion a blessing, and Who gave such strength to that one 


carried FE ijah to His Presence at the Mount of God, can, if we be faithful and 
keep His Gift which we receive, give such abundant strength to our rarer 


| Communions, that they shall carry us through our forty vears of trial unto His } 


As thore, 


But, however we may see that our present decay and negligence should nor | 


must be the gift of God, to be sought of bin in humiliation, in prayer, in | 


lar caution and 4 similar mysterious allusion to reasona ; unplying that some 
trap would be set for the Orangemen on those days.” 


The Standard newspaper is now recognized as the organ of Sir Robert 
Peel's cabinet, and from it we extract the following very important article, It 
may tend to, and perhaps actually does, elucidate the apparently obscure mo- 
| tives of the government, and we therefore strongly recommend it to our read- 

ers for perusal. 


| [ From the Standard, June 27.) 

We have seen with some surprise the Speetator, usually so impartial, so 
clear-sighted, and so cool in its judgments, falling into the common ery of 
those who complain of the inactivity of the government in respect to ibe agita- 
ted condition of Ireland. The Spectator, however, though complaining of in- 
| activity, does not point out the manner in which it would have the government 
| act—nay, it does not even give a hint even as to the direction Our weekly 
| contemporary leaves Sir Robert Peel at full liberty to concede orto coerce at 
| his discretion, provided he does the one or the other; and it reserves to itself 
the right to blame whichever line he may adopt. * * * The fact is, that 
in all that respects passion, in all that concerns feeling, friendship, or hostility, 
to this country, or to the laws, the state of Ireland i now what the state of 
Ireland has been immemorially. The only novelty of the present time is en- 
tirely superficial, * * * Under the de spotic government of the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy, the temper of the lower orders in Ireland has been uniform and con- 
stant for a century and more; and the notion that the present state of affairs 
in that country is what can properly be called a erie, is allogether an 
error. Granting, however, to the Spectator and its fellow complainers that 
the present is a crivis—granting that ‘* something must be done” “ now " and 
| ** immediately ;" itis due, by those who urge this necessity, to explain the nt- 
ture of the remedy they would have applied. * * * In all matters of import. 
ance, and certainly in a matter of such importance as the regimen to be pur- 
sued towards a great division of the empire believed to be in an unhealthy state, 
it is secessary that the government carry the cordial approbation of the people 
not merely as to “the doing of something,” but as to the details of * the some. 
| thing’ that is to be done. Has the country yet agreed upon the policy to be 
| pursued in dealing with Mr. O'Connell's sedition! * * * We are as thoroughly 
convinced as any one can be, that, to use the Spectator's words—“ The dis- 
tracted state of Ireland is not une of those social evils which, by being left to 
themselves, work out ‘heir own cure ;" but we cannot shut our eyos to the fact, 
that though neglect would not cure a distraction that has supervened upon sixty 
years of alternate coercion and concession, neither will a perseverance in the 
same sce-saw system eflectacure. ‘Tobe “ neither negligent nor over busy,” 
is as good arule in the government of states as in the conduct of our ordinary 
affairs. If Ireland or any other part of the empire threatens disorders, the mini- 
sier of the day must be prepared with adequate means to repress those disorders, 
or, which is betier, to obviate them altogether by a display of defensive power 
that will render an insurrection hopeless, This is quite enough for the public 
safety ; and the forbearing policy has in it a principle of boundless efficacy : it 
| 8 6Ure, as It proceeds, to unite the whole nation in hostility to the enemies of 
peace, whom such forbearance will not disarm. * * © © * Weare con 
vinced that the prosent access of the malady, the rep2al paroxyem, is upon the 
point of exhausting itself. The collection of men and of mouey are of course 
enormously exaggerated ; but still there is enough of sacrifice demanded from 
the people in both ways to weary them. Now, then, will the collection of men 
and money be discontinued! To allow them to dwindle away gradually, would 
be to lie down on a lingering deathbed : to terminate them abruptly, would be 
to acknowledge defeat in the most humiliating manner. Mor anything else the 
government is prepared. The real enduring evil, the despotism of the Ro. 
manist clergy, must be met by wise and moderate laws adapted to a long conti- 
nuance , but all that the government need oppose to * the repeal," i# that atti- 
tude of armed and prepared moderation in which the government now stands, 
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The marriage of the princess Augusta of Cambridge with the Grand Duke 
of Mecklenberg Strelitz, was solemnized on Wednesday, the 28th of last month 


Hereby | heavenly meal, whereby through forty days and forty nights of pilgrimage He | in Buckingham Palace, with every circumstance that could add dignity and 


More than usual interest has been felt 
on this occasion, the princess, having from the familiar habits of her father, 


splendour to the interesting ceremony 


was by wicked hands crucified and slain; and all which followed, until | own Holy Hill, and the Vision of Himeell in bliss. Rather should they long for mixed much in sociaty, and even the great body of the people, from her frequent 


He commended His Blessed Spirit to the hands of His Heavenly Father, 
wags one protracted, willing Suffering. Then did He begin His lonely journey 
where there was none to help or uphold, but He ‘travelled in the grea ness of 
His strength; then did he begin to ‘tread the wine-press alone.” and to 
“stain all His raiment ;” then to “wash the garment’”’ of His Humanity 
*“* with” the ** Wine” of His Blood ; and therefore does the Blood bedew us too; 
it cleanses us, because it is the Blood shed for the remission of our sins. And 
this may have been another trath, which our Lord intended to convey to us, 
when he prononnced the words which corsecrates the sacramental elements into 
His Body and Blood, that that Precious Blood is still, in continuance and 
application of His One Oblation once made upon the Cross, poured out for us 
now, conveying to our souls, as being His Blood, with the other benefits of His 
Passion, the remission of our sins also. And so, when St. Paul says, “* The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the participation of the Blood of Christ ? 
remission of sins is implied by the very words. For, if we be indeed partakers 
of His atoning Blood, how should we not be partakers of its fruits’ ‘ ‘That 
which is in the Cup.” S. Chrysostome paraphrases, “is that which flowed 
from His side, and of that do we partake.” How should we approach His 
Sacred Side, and remain leprous' still ? Touching with our very lips that 
cleansing Blood, how may we not, with the Ancient Church, confess, ‘ Lo, 
this hath tonched my lips, and shall take away mine iniquities and cleanse my 
sins '” 

There is, accordingly, en entire agreement in the Eucharistic Liturgies of 
the universal Church, in prayer, in benediction, in declaration, confessing that 
in the Holy Eucharist, there is forgiveness of sins also. ‘Those of S. James 
and S. Mark so paraphrase the werds of Consecration as to develope the sense 
that they relate not only to the past act of His Precious Bloodshedding on the 
Cross, but to the communication of that Blood to us now. “This is My Body 
which for you is broken and given for the remission of sins.” “This is My 
Blood of the New Testament, which for you and for many is poured out and 
given for the remission of sins.” Again, the Liturgies join together, manifoldly, 
remission of sin and life eternal, as the two great fruits of this Sacrament. 
‘Thus in the prayers for the descent of the Holy Ghost on the sacred elements, 
“‘ that they may be to all who partake of them to the remission of sins, and to 
life eternal ;” or in Intercession, ‘‘ that we may become meet to be partakers 
of Thy Holy mysteries to the remission of sins, and life eternal,’’ or in the 
words of communicating, “ [ give thee the precious and holy and undefiled | 
Body of our Lord and God, aud Saviour Jesus Christ, for the remission of sns | 
and life eternal.” And the prayer in our own liturgy is almost in the very | 
words of an Eastern and in the character of a Western Litargy, * that our sin- | 
ful bodies may be made clean by His Body and our souls washed by His most | 
precious Blood.” Even the Roman Liturgy, though less full on this point, has | 
prayers, ‘‘ that the Communion may cleanse us from sin,” “* may be the washing 
away of guilt, the remission of all offences.” | 

It will seem probably too refined and narrowing a distinction, when some 
Divines of that communion, countenanced by the language of the Council of 
Trent, maintain in opposition to other errors, that venial sins only are remitted 
by the Holy Eucharist, since to approach it in mortal sin were itself mortal sin 
For although our own Chorch also requires at least confession to God, and 
pronounces His absolution over us before we dare approach those Holy Myste- | 
nies, yet because we are so far freed from our sins, that we may approach, to | 

' 











it, fear that if It were given them, they might not be fitted for it, or, if we have 
| it, that we come short of the fulness of its blessing, than use inconsiderate 
| eagerness in its restoration. Ask we it of God, eo will He teach us, how to 
| obtain it of those whom He has made its dispensers to us. They too have their 
responsibilities not tu bestow it prematurely, though they be involved in the 
common loses. Let us each suspect ourselves, not others ; the backward their 
own backwardness, the forward their own eagerness ; each habitually interpret 
| well the other's actions and motives ; they who seek to partake more often of 
the heavenly Food, honor the reverence and humility which abstaine, and they 
who think it reverent to absta'n, censure not as innovations, the return to an 
cient devotion and love; restore it, if we may, at such an hour of the day, 
when to be absent need not cause pain or perplexity, and may make least dis- 
tinction ; so, while we each think all good of the other, may we altogether, 
strengthened by the Same Bread, washed by the Same Blood, be led, in the 
Unity of the Spirit, and the bond of peace and holiness of life, to that ineffable 
Feast, where not, as now, in Mysteries, but face to face, we shall ever see God, 
| and be ever filled with His Goodness and His Love. 
Meantime, such of us as Jong to be penitents, may well feel that we are less 


serve ; (for whereae we deserved Hell, we have the antepast of Heaven) ; that 
the children’s bread is indeed taken and given unto dogs: that He, Who is un- 
defiled, spotless, separate from sinners, cometh tc be a guest with us sinners ; 
| and there may we indeed find our comfort and our stay. For where He is, 
| how should there not be forgiveness and life and peace and joy! What other 
| hope need we, if we may indeed hope that we thereby dwell in Him and He in 
| us; He in us, if not by the fulness of His graces, yet such at least as are fitted 
| to our state, cleansing our iniquities and healing our infirmities, Himself the 
| forgive .ess we long for ; we in Him in whom if we found in that Day, our pardon 
| is for ever sealed, ourselves for ever cleansed, our iniquity ‘orgiven, and our 
sin covered. 





Exchange at New York on Londen, at 60 days, 103 3-4 a 109 
CEB AL BLoOw. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1843. 





By the steamer Caledonia, arrived at Boston, we received London files to 
the 3d instant. 


Another Indian mail had been received, the substance of the intelligence | 


brought by it we give in another colomn. 
pier has still some work upon hand, and that another action may yet be fought. 
The Beloochecs, headed by their Ameers will not readily resign the luxuries, 
advantages and good things they enjoyed among the poor conquered Scindians. 
Sir Charles, however, will, we are sure, go through with the business; and in- 
domitable as the Beloochees are, they must succumb and ultimately retire to 
their poor, barren and mountainovs country. The other paris of India were tran- 
quil, and the news from China is ununportent. 


than the least of God’s mercies ; that we have already far more then we de- | 


It will be seen that Sir Charies Na- | 


appearance among them, having been able to claim some personal acquaintance 
with her. She is reprerented as beautiful in person, with a face expressive of 
the most perfect amiability. The Duke was educated at the University of 
Bonn, with prince Albert, and is eaid to possess a cultivated mind with a hand- 
| some, manly exterior. ‘The marriage may on each side be presumed to have 
been dictated by pure affection, for certainly there could have been nothing 
very tempting in the prospect of a life annuityto commence at a distant 


| date. 

We regret to say that the insurrectionary movement is fast extending ia 
Spain ; Seville, Corunna, and several towns in Gallicia having declared their ad- 
| herence to it. The Regent had left Madrid with a large force—having previ- 
ously issued an energetic manifesto—and was, at the last accounts, fast ep- 
proaching Valencia, the Junta of which town had orgenized a considerable body 
A battle will probably ensue, 
and its results be decisive of the fate of the country. No other important move~ 
ment had taken place in the revolted districts. The fort of Montjuich, 
which commands the city of Barcelona, was held by the military commander 
for the Regent, and the entire population was encamped in the neighbourhood , 
Spain seems the only exception ‘to that general repugnance to civi 
war and anarchy, engendered among the nations of Europe, by the hor 
rors which grew out of the wars of the French Revolution. 


of troops under General Narvaez to resist him 





We regret that our columns to-day should contain a relation of some rather 
| unpleasant cire umstances which occurred at Oxford, on the occasion of con- 
| ferring a degree on Mr. Everett, the Amorcan Minister at London, « gentle- 
| man of distinguished acquirements, and who has won golden opinions from all 
classes in England by his exertions to reconcile the interests of the two coun- 
tries. It appears that Mr. Everett has been an Unitarian clergyman, and al- 


- | though, on his arrival at Oxford, he stated to a deputation of clergymen who 


| very officiously waited upon him, he had no objection to sign the Apostles’ 
Crec d, his presence in the Sheldonian Theatre producedjmarks of disayproba- 
| tion, chiefly from some of the uace r-graduates ; but these came too late to be 
| of any force. In the midst of the bubbub the degree had quickly passed, and 
| Mr. Everett took hie seat by the Vice Chancellor. 
| A duel was fought on the morning of the Ist instant, between Leutenant 
Colonel Fawcett of the 55th Foot, and Lieutenant Munroe of the Royal Horse 
| Guards (Blue), which, we are sorry to say, terminated fatally to the former, he 
having on the first fire received a wound from which he died on the following 
Mondsy. ‘The parties married sisters, and the supposed cause of the unforta- 
nate affair is the alleged use of some disrespectful language to Mrs. Fawcet, 
by ber brother-in-law. Lieutenant Colonel/Pawcett was the junior Major of 
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the 55th Foot, « Lieutenant Colonel in the Army, and a Companion of the 
Bath. 

Her Majesty's frigate Warspite, with the body of Sir C. Bagot and his be- 
reaved lady and family, arrived at Plymouth on the 18th ult. The body was 
subsequently conveyed to Liverpool by steamer, whence it was removed to 
Blithfield House, Staffordshire, the seat of the deceased Baronet. 

Gen Lord Cathcart bas paid the debt of nature at an advanced age. A 
short biographical sketch of this distinguished officer will be found among our 
extracts. His lordship among other services commanded the military portion 
of the force sent ageinet Copenhagen in 1807. 

Mr. John Murray, the eminent Bookseller in Albermarie-street, has also de 
parted this life. A memoir drawn up by a friendly hand we have inserted else- 
where. The extraoridnary success attending his whole career is inost remark 
able; and not less so his princely liberality to authors. 

The London Gazette of 30th June contains an order for altering the dress 
and equipments of the Royal Nary; the principal feature in the new regulation 
is that the white collars and lappels shall be restored, and used instead of the 
present horse marine red collars and faceings. We congratulate the Navy on 
this change. 





THE WELCH ROITS. 

The disturbances in Wales are entirely of a local character, and unconnected 
with any political motive whatever. The hostility is against turnpike gates, 
which have of late years very much increased in the part of the country where 
those disturbances chiefly prevail. The London Times briclly sums up the im- 
mediate causes of the riots in the following paragraph, while the remote causes 
he ascribes to the poverty of the farmers. 


* The tolls of the nighways of this county [Carmarthen] are farmed out to 
contractors, the highest bidder becoming the farmer of them , as I believe is 
usually the case with the collection of turnpike tolls. The chief tillage 
{manure '] of this county is lime ; anda great number of lime kilns are erected 
in different places, often with by-roads to them ; and it is the custom of the 
farmers to buy their own stone, and often their own coal, and carry them to 
these kilns to be burned into lime, and then convey away the lime to their 
lands. Often the farmers of a district were enabled to get to these kilns with- 
out going through any turnpike; upon which tne toll contractors comp)ained to 
the trustees that they could not continue to pay the full amount of their con- 
tract price of the tolls unless toll bars were erected on these by-roads. These 
applications have been listened to, and there are scarcely two miles of by road 
or high-road without a turnpike. The consequence is, that where hereto/ore the 
farmer paid Is. for aloado stone which he had taken to the quarry with lis 
team, he is now compelled to pay 1s. in addition for turnpikes, another shilling 
toll on his coal, and again bas toll demanded on bringing away his line This, 
therefore, has become a very serious tax upon the farmer, and has greatly en- 
hanced the cost for the tillage for his land. Again, it has been the custom, i! 
ever « bridge had to be built, a road to be made less circuitous, or a hill to be 
cut down, to erect a turnpike to defray the cost of the improvement. ‘These 
new and additional turnpikes have been continued, and tolls exacted, long after 
the cost of the bridge or other improvement has been over and over again de- 
frayed. In other places, parishes are compelled to repair the roads at their own 
cost ; and the formers who have contributed to this cost contend that it is un- 
just that they should be called upon to pay toll as well. From these severai 
causes, incredible as it may appear, I have been informed by several persous 
likely to be acquainted with the fact, that taking the whole county of Carmar- 
then on an average, there are not three miles of road without a toll 
ber From Pontardulais Bridge, the boundary of the county, to this town, a 
distance of only nineteen miles, I myself counted no less than eleven toll bars, 
or ra ber ten, and the clean-swept foundation where one stood last week. The 
farmers of the county, a most peaceable, quiet, and orderly population, were 
roused to such a pitch of indignation by this abuse, that at length, under a 
leader more daring than the res!, who assumed the neme of ‘ Rebecca,’ several 
of these newly set-up gates were pulled down It is remarkable, and proves 
that it 's their sense of justice only which is ou raged, that none of the old- 
established gates original y placed on the road have been meddled with.” 


The same writer accounts for the name of “ Rebecca’’— 
* It is understood to be founded on the 60th verse of the 24th chapter of 
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magistrates have had «@ force of t 

posal by the government ; and though they are willing to redress all that is 
amiss, they cannot give way to force, and must put down also all disturbances ; 
the government being ready to increase the number of troops, if necessary.” 

r. Lloyd Hall, a barrister who had been retained by the farmers of several 
parishes, said that all they wanted was fair play for every party. He stated 
that he had himself joined in applying to the governmeut for troops— 

He had told the people, and be now told them, that the law must be kept 
The people were already poor enough: to encourage Rebecca in destroying 
property, was the way to make them much poorer. If they kept the law, he 
would advocate their grievances; bat if they broke the law, he would no 
longer continue their advocate. 

The committee having been nominated, Mr. Lloyd Davis said he thought 
that the tally-holders ought to be requested to do what all the landlords had 
been obliged to do—reduce their interest to 3} per cent. ; and the government 
should be asked to extend the time for re-payment of the principal lent by 
them, and take 2 per cent. of it per annum, instead of 5 per cent.; and then 
the extra half-toll could be immediately got rid of. Several tally-bolders in 
the room signed a pledge to accept the 34 percent. The meeting of the 
committee was fixed for Friday. The meeting then broke up. 





We give up a large portion of our paper to-day to make room for Dr. Pu- 
sey’s sermon, which has created so much sensation in both countries, and 
which brought upon him the punishment of prohibition from preaching in the 
University at Oxford for two years. We also continue our extracts from the 
Quarterly Review on the Rubrics and the Ritual of the Church. These sub- 
jects have a connexion with each other, and are of such paramount interest at 
he present moment, that we scruple not to lay aside other matter to maka 
room for them. 


MRS. GILMOUR, THE SCOTCH WOMAN. 

The evidence in this case has been closed and the Commissioner is delibe- 
rating thereon, in order to bring in his decision, which is daily expected. As 
the plea of insanity was completely refuted, and as the evidence of the Police. 
man, from Scotland, seems sufficient, we should suppose that the unfortunate 
woman will be forthwith surrendered, especially as it will be seen from our 
Parliamentary extracts, that the government of Great Britain is taking all the 
necessary steps to act upon the treaty in good faith. The investigation as to the 
real existence of insanity was necessary, it appears, as the law forbids that any 
one charged with a criminal offence should be even committed for trial, if ina 


state of mental derangement. So far, then, the Court acted with proper dis- 


cretion by going into this examination. 
Since writing the above, we observe the following in the Evening Post :— 


Christina Gilmour. —Thbis woman was brought before Mr. Rapalje yesterday 
morning, at 11 o'clock, at his Chambers, when the following decision was an. 
nounced : 

“J, Silvanus Rapalje, a Commissioner of the Circuit Court of the United 
States, in the second Circuit, for the Southern district of New York— 

* Do hereby certify, that upon hearing the ‘ evidence of criminality,’ ‘in the 
matter of Christina Cochran, otherwise Gilmour, charged with the crime of 
murder, in Scotland,’ and after carefully considering the same, do decide, that 
‘ according to the laws of the place,’ where she was found aud arrested—sufh- 
cient evidence has been adduced to justify her apprehension and commitment 
for trial.” 

After the announcement of the decision of the Commissioner, Mr. Warner, 
counsel for the prisoner, requested that he might be considered as excepting to 
the ‘decision. He would, in the course of the day, take some action, the nature 
of which he would not now explain. 

Mr. Rapalje remarked that he supposed his functions in the case ceased with 
the giving of the certificate 

Mr. Marbury, who with Mr. Watson appeared in behalf the British Consul, 
then moved that the prisoner be committed to await the action of the Execu- 
tive at Washington. 

The Commissioner said that the prisoner would be committed to the custody 
of the Marshal. 

The prisoner did not appear excited, and listened to the decision with appa- 
rent indifference. She will no doubt be returned to Scotland, to be subjected 
to an examination by the authorities of that place. 








Genesis. * And they blessed Rebecca, and eaid unto her, *‘ Thou art our sister ; 
be thou the mother of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the gate of 
those which hate them.” ’ 


It is also stated that a forced and unfair construction has been put upon 
an act of Parliament, by which onerous exactions are made from those pass- 
ing the toll gates , and as the farmers are the most frequent passers of those 
gates where the disturbances bave been made, they of course, are the principal 
sufforers from the exactions. In good times when agricultural produce brought 
good prices, the farmers disregarded those charges ; but now that prices have 
declined and charges remain stationary, the pressure is severely felt. Certain- 
ly the government ought, ere this, to have given its attention to the subject, 
and remedied by legislative regulatio. any anomaly or misconstruction of an 
act of Parliament which falls oppressively on the Welch people. It was the 
duty of Sir Jamee Graham, as Secretary of the Home Department, to look into 
the matter; but the Parliamentary session has, so far, been a very arduous 
one, and it is well known that all the three great departments of the government 
—the Foreign, the Colonial, and the Home—have long been over-worked. The 
vast and complicated business of governing the British Empire, at times, 
seems almost too much for human energies. 

The disturbances, as we have said above, are local; and they very much re- 
semble those that prevailed many years ago in Lancashire, caused by the frame 
breakers, who called themselves Luddifes, and made war upon the new invent- 
ed machinery which tended to injure the business of the hand-spmners. The 
Luddites pretended to be led on by “ King Ludd,” and like Rebecca and her 
Daughters, took the law into their own hands. Every night some frame was 
broken or valuable machinery destroyed, all which was the handiwork of King 
Lauds and his subjects,and performed in the same rapid and effective way in which 


The French Company at Niblo’s have produced another fine opera La fille 
du Regiment, which was performed on Wednesday and repeated last night. 
In this piece M'lle Calve reaped new honours, and the other performers ac- 
quitted themselves in the most satisfactory manner. This production is from 
Donezetti, and does honour to his genius. We lament that the pressure of 
our European intelligence obliges us to cut short our remarks, but the muses 
must in the present case give place to Dr. Pusey. 





Concerts of the British and American Musical Society.—The second of the 
series of these concerts took place at the Shakspeare Hotel on Thursday eve- 
ning. The rooms, though not so crowded as on the night of the first, were well 
filled, and the performance afforded much gratification. There is such sweet- 
ness and feeling in the English and Scotch ballads, that they will always pos- 
sess attractions for the lovers of melody. Some of the members composing 
this Society are favourably known as accomplished and scientific musicians, 
but we cennot, this week, enter into details. 





THE WATERLOO BANQUET. 

On Monday last, June 18, the “hero of a hundred fights” was once more 
surrounded by his companions in arms, to celebrate the anniversary of the glo- 
rious victory gained on the plains of Waterloo. Eighty-one noble and gallant 
veterans sat at the board of their illustrious leader, where they were received 
with a soldier's welcome and the hospitality of a prince. A vast number of 
persons, among whom we observed several peers and members of Parliament, 
congregated at the entrance of Apsley House, and saluted the several veteran 
officers on their arrival with every manifestation of respect. Shortly before 
eight o'clock Prince Albert arrived, and his presence, it is needless to observe, 
was the signal for the most enthusiastic cheering. His Royal Highness, on 
alighting from his carriage, was received by the Duke of Wellington; and the 





Rebecca and her Daughters assemble, pull down the toll-gates, and then dis 
perse. The manner of doing this is frequently very amusing, for it is charac- 
teristic of English mobs to mix up a ceriain portion of fun with all their out 
rages, The tactics of Rebecca are carried out after this fasion —Rebecca al- 
fects blindness, and with siaff in hand followed by her daughters, proceeds 
along the highway until stopped by a toll-gate. “My children,” quoth Rebec- 
ca, “who opposes your mother!’’ The toll-gate, they answer * Then break 
it away,” says Rebecca, and forihwith the gate is demolished We believe, 
that like King Ludd, no such person as Rebecca, individually speaking, exists, 
but that name is assumed by the leader for the time being, whoever he may 
be. 

At the last accounts, it is satisfactory to state, that efforts were making to ac- 
commodate matters, and we are fully persuaded that these disturbances will 
shortly cease. The turnpike gates are not the property of the government es 
some persons suppose, but are, for the most part, vested in the hands of Trus 
tees who proceed under the authority of acts of Parliament. 





MEETING AT NEWCASTLE EMLYN. 

A meeting of about twenty county magistrates and of many delegates from 
the several perishes was held at Newcastle Emlyn, on Friday. The Hon 
Colonel Trevor V ice- Lieutenant, took the chair ‘Strongly rebuking ‘he spirit 
of disorder, Colonel Trevor entreated the people not to compel the command 
to be given for the troops to fire on them. He reminded them, that in destroy- 
ing the gates they were d: stroying their own funds; that they would be com- 

led to repair the roads; and that they might perhaps make themselves 
lable at the Quarter-Sessions to penal.ies of 200/. or 300/. If the accoun’s 
which he had heard were true, the complaints were greatly exaggerated. He 
read the following written declara ion of the Mag istates— 


“We are will pg that every grevance that can be proved to exist, and | 





which can be remedied, should be removed, either in the administration of 
the funds of the trusts, or by the erection of new gates, or by increase of tolls 
For — ope we will ? the a Committee of Trustees and tally holders to | 
g° into all the accounts of the trust; and at that ‘ 
attend, if he wishes it, on your behalf. rie menpr odes Ae: agghaneagl 


‘ If any point of } \ i 
sel’s opinion shall be taken, by which the tentets must chide eal sat exile by 





| £200 a yea. 


moment the crowd caught sight of the vencrable Duke, the cheering burst out 
with renewed might. Ihe Prince was conducted by his grace to the grand 
saloon, and at eight o'clock the Duke and his guests entered the gallery and 
took their seats at the table. The Duke of Wellington, of course, presided, 
supported on the right by Prince Albert—next to whom sat the Marquess of 
Anglesey. The banquetting table was adorned with the various costly testi. 
monials presented ‘o the illustrious hero by the City of London, the Emperor of 
Russia, &c The service of plate used was alternately gold and silver, and 
the dessert service was that given to the gallant Duke by the King of Prussia. 
the Duke of Wellington wore his uniform as Colonel of the Grenadier-Guards ; 
and Prince Albert, «l hough a field-marshal in the army, adopted his uniform as 
Colonel of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 





} EPRINT OF C HAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, at the “ Albion” office, 

Barciay-street, New York. 

Terms $150 perannum. Discount to agents 33} per cent., or $2 per hundred. Five 
dollars remitted in advance will secure five copies for the year. Remittances must 
be in money at par in New York, or not more than five per cent. discount. Terms 
wash. 

By act of Congress all postmasters can enclose money in a letter to the publisher 
gratis. The back numbers of the present volume will be forwarded to new subscri- 
bers who may wish them 

FOR LIVERPOOL AND HALIFAX 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIP “ HIBERNIA,” C. H. BE. JUDKINS, Esq., Com- 
mander, will leave Boston for the above ports on Sunday, July 16 
Passage to Liverpool, - - - - - 120 Dollars, 
” Halifax, - - - - - - 20 Dollars. 
Apply to 
D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 

. No. 3, Wail-street. 

NFORMATION WANTED respecting James, William, and Ventry Hozier, grand- 

sons of the late Right Honourable Lord Ventry. They came to the United States 
from ireland about the year 1823. By application to their brother-in-law, Dr. Powell, 


No. 7. Greenwich-street, New York, they will hear of something much to their ad- | 


vantage. Any person acquainted with their residence, if living, or aware of their 
death, will confer a great favour by communicating it as above. 

NOTTAGE TO LET AT NIAGARA FALLS.—The beautiful residence calied Calton 

/ Will Cottage. being vacant in consequence of the removal of the troops will be 
tet at a truly low rent te a respectable tenant. There is a good garden, coach house, 
gardeners house, and an excelent well of water on the premises. The cheapness of 
— with its proximity to the Falls and the Post office, at Drummondville, render it 
a truly desirable residence, where ali the comforts of life may be had for an income of 








Good society without extravagant habits wi'l be found, united 
with the most healthy spot on the continent. It 1s extraordinary to find two villages 
so near, in which there ts neither lawyer or doctor. Servants wages moderate. A ‘ply 
to Dr. Bartlett, editor of the Albion, or to W. Brackenridge, Drummondville Post of- 
fice. Canada West,—if by letter, post paid 


a jel? Drummondville. 


roops put at their dis- 














OUNTRY SEAT AND FARM FOR SALE, called the He - i 
county of J _ State of New York, containing ao ee =, of whch 100 
are under good improvement and the rest be: utifully timbered ining a le 
There is a good and handsome stone Mansion- house with a handsom “¥ 
q\ and co nt out-buildings, the whole surrounded wi good gardens 
pleasure grounds. The house is beat ufully situated afew maby « “ia ond 
there crossed by bridge on a road leading to the Post-road and Post i 
o- = Bead) 12 miles from bl par the County Town; 5 
arthage, the present termination of the Black River Canal. 
great distance on the Black River, and opp ; the M: ye Neotens the yaa te 
most ive and valuable Water Falls, flering 
lanced advantages @n agreeable retirement for the pe Io A po ees ant weet bey 
the agriculturist or @ spot weil adapted to the building of a village and ; 
ler and the manufacturer. 
Eeq., or in New York to 


June 10—4t. 

















It will be sold very cheap. Apply at Casthagete 67 fern dg 


THOMAS L. OGDEN, Esq., corner of Wall and New streets. 


a 





Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. 
261 Broadway, entrar + in 
War Street. 
Confines liis Practi o 
DISEASES OF THE ZYa 


and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” : ‘ 
mander, is appointed te <i) in oth nena James Hosken, R. N., Com 


From New York for Liverpool! From Liverpool for New York. 






Thursday uly 13 Saturday .......... 

Thurs ay Aug. 31 Saturday oore Seat — e 

bn ee o et.. BD DARA oc ccncesccenensconctes Sept. 23 
Fare from New re One hundred dollars, and g5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York.......... -----Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward's Fee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, accompanied by a remit 
sage money, Wiil secure the best accommodation uneagaged. ee 
or freight or passage apply to 


26th May, 1843.—a j3t RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front street. 





THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
To Sail from New York on the léth, and from Liverpool on the 5th of every Month: 
Ships. | Captains. jtons|Days of sailing fm. N. ’ iv r 

NewShip GreatWes- we oan, | A ea me ¥ mepgera ee 5-4 
tern | Woodhouse 1200)May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March $ 

Ship Rochester Britton 850|/Jun. 16, Gct. 16, Feb. 16 
N.s. Hottinguer |S8ursley )}05( | July 16, Nov. 16, Mch ielsen. 3° org He ay ; 
N. 8. Liverpool | Eldridge 1154 Aug. 16, Dee. 16, Apr. 16|Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June 5 
These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing, First Class Ships, all b i 

city of New York ; are commanded by men of experience and uation and Na a 


despatched punctually on the 16th of each month from New York, and the 5th of each 
month from Liverpool, 
Their Cabins are elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with wh: 
can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. paover 
Neither the captains vr owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters. 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply to 
WOODHULL & MINTURN’S, 


87 South-street, N. Y..—or t 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS’ & Co. 
Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and fi 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : a 








Apr. 22.—1 yr. 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New-]Daysof Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, C©.Anthony,jr {March 8, July 8, Nov. §Apri] 24, Aug. 24, D 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, Dee. , €, “ Ve way 1, Sept. 1, tan. * 
Burgundy, D. Lines, -—  &. *§ ©: “= Ge € €_6 
Emerald, Howe, April 8, Aug. 8, Dec. &] “ 24, “ 94, «© 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, “« 16, “ 16, “ 16/June 1, Oct. 1, Feb 12 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, “8, * 8, “88 4 6, * 8 « & 
Albany, Watson, May §&, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “ 24, * 94, “« 9 
Silvie DeGrasse,,L Weiderholdi} ** 16, ‘ 16, ‘* 16[July 1, Nov. 1, March] 
Louis Philippe, J. Castoff, . oS a . Bh “sa * 8, * Ge 
Duch d’Orleans, A. Richardson,jJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb. &] ‘* 24, * 94, | 9 
Sully, WCThompson| “* 16, ‘ 16, ‘* i6jAug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
lowa, \W.W. Pell, | 24, “ O48 “oh gla Bw g 








, , 

These vesselsare all of the first class and ably commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 

The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOGCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the severalLines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, i3th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order. viz-— 








Ships. | Captains. |Daysof Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
| | York. Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April @S 
Virginian, len, «33, “ 49, ‘“* 13)Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May I 
Montezuma, A. B. Lowber,| “19, “ 19, ~ i - e = ; im | 
Roscius, J. Collins, 7“ . ~*~ ie sma i * ss, * 33 
Europe, A.C.Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, * 19 
Independence, |Nye, oe 35. % eo = 2 oe. ». § 
Sheffield, \F. P Allen, “13, ‘ 413, ‘* 130ct. 1, Feb 1, June 1 
New York, |Cro per, “hs “= © * wa Fe ne 
Siddons, Cob “oo, * 86, “qa** i * 3, “3 
Cambridge, _| Barstow, 'Sept.l, Jan. 1, May 1) *“* 19, 19, “ 19 
Ashburton iH. Huttleson, | a7, % % * 1.“ 4 @ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, | ‘' 13, ‘* 13, ‘ 13 Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, a |OUR ~ = 

Sheridan, lDepeyster, | “95; ** 95) 95) a3) 13, “ JB 
South America, | Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1} * 19, * 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, “7 * a. = 7 * g6, * 25, “* @% 
United States, || Britton, | ce 93 93) «© = 48Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
England, B.L. Waite, | “19, “ 19, “ Jo 7 & % © 9 
varrick, |Skiddy | * 95, 4 95, 4 25) “13; 13, “ 13 
Oxford, \j. Rathbone, |\Nov.1, March I,July 1) “ 19,“ 19, “ DD 


These ships are all of the first class, and = commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is {xed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at 25 guineas, includ- 
ng wines, stores, and bedding. 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsrble for any letters 
parcels,or packagessent by them, unless regular bills of lading a re signed therefor 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co.. or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian. Sheffield.anc Dnited States, 
ROBERT KERMif, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. F 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
K. COLLLNS & Co., jew York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverporl 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE Ist, LOTH aND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succee! each other in the orderin which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London onthe 7th, 17th, and 
| 27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 








Ships. Masters. (Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

} York. London. 

St. James, W.H Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1\Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
| Montreal, E.G. Tinker, * 10, * 40, 7 “ i, * 3 Oe 
| Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 20, * 20, “ 20/March7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M.Chadwick|Feb. i, June 1, Oct. 1} ‘* 1%, * 17, - 
Quebec, \F.H Hebard,; “ 10, ‘ 10, - Ee. @. ey «Oy 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, so, * ** 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) |E.E. Morgan, March!, July 1, Nov. 1) ** 17, “ 17, “ Iq 
Switzerland, 8. Chadwick, * 30, ** 10, ee a 
HendrickHudson G. Moore, | « 90, “ 20, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |W. K. Bradish,'April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) * 17, o \7, “ Ig 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, * 10, * 10, pe i0} 27, oe 27, “ 
Westminster, Atwood, | « 90, “ 20, ‘ 20iJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
Stores, &c., are of the best description. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bills of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street. or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South st. 





HE LOSS OF FEET AND LEGS NOdINDRANCE TO THE ACT OF WALK 
ING —JOHN F. THOMAS, 99 Crown, between 4th and Sth sts ,Philadelphia, Cork- 
Leg maker, &c . respectfully informsthe public that he continues to manufacture 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS ona plan the most correct and least complicated, having through 
necessity invented, made, and worn an Artificial Leg for 35 years, and been a manu- 
facturer in New York for 20 years, feels confident of giving satisfaction to all who 
| call on him for Legs, Hands, Arms, or the COMMON WOODEN LEG 
| J.P. T. would inform those who have had the misfortune to loose a limb, that the ar- 
| tificial limb possesses the following properties, viz. : 
| 1. AShape exactly like the remaining limb. 
2. A capacity to be dressed exactly like it 
3. A mode of adaptation tothe stump, easy, safe, and accommodating, having ro 
bearing on the end 
4. aknee-joint andankle-joint with a flexion or articulated motion in the foot, hav- 
| ing springs imitating the action of the muscles moving the foot in such a manner 
| the strong tendons above the heel and at the instep are wonderfully imitated. » 93 
| All letters must be post-paid. Mare 











THE OLD HOUSE, revived near the Rai! Road depot, Kensington, Philadelphia, by 
William France, from Ashton-under-Line, Lancashire. 
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